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THE RECKLESS DRIVER 
Neglected Highway Menace 


RECRUITMENT 
Big Police Problem 


NEW ROLE ON NEW ROADS 


A special issue saluting the Traffic Institute, 











Northwestern University, on its Silver Anniversary 











THE 

DRIVER 
SAFETY 
ANSPARENCY 
SERIES 


TRANSPARENCIES, WITH OVERLAYS, MAY BE WRITTEN 
UPON WITH A CHINA MARKING PENCIL TO INTRODUCE 
NEW OR SUPPLEMENTARY IDEAS DURING THE DISCUSSION. 


AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 
TO DRIVER TRAINING AND SAFETY EDUCATION 


Positive attitudes toward highway safety are 
successfully developed via this completely new visual 
training approach never before utilized in the driver 
training field. 


The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
is a complete, effective and amazingly versatile train- 
ing program presented with an overhead projector. 
It is invaluable for initial training, re-training and 
attitudinal training of teen-age, adult and professional 
drivers. 

The DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPARENCY SERIES 
utilizes large, heavy gauge multi-colored plastic 
transparencies with attached overlays to illustrate 


progressive traffic situations and safe driving tech- 
niques. Overhead projection, from the front of the 
room, enables instructors to face audiences, conduct 
group discussion and observe reactions. 


Educational institutions, industry, insurance com- 
panies, government agencies, the armed forces, civic 
groups and others interested in promoting highway 
safety will find the DRIVER SAFETY TRANSPA- 
RENCY SERIES to be an indispensable new addi- 
tion to their driver safety training programs or driver 
education classes. 

For complete information and illustrated literature, 
write to... 





SEE US AT BOOTH 


October 16-20 


28—49th National Safety Congress & Exposition 
1961—CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE COMPLETE SET INCLUDES 
106 BASIC TRANSPARENCIES, 
144 OVERLAYS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL AND 
STURDY CARRYING CASE. 
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puts safety in the family circle... 


eee ear eivsctavteceeteett 
No other off-job safety program aid 
has so much use, appeal, and instruc- 
tional value for the entire family as 
The National Safety Calendar. Safety 
men in the U.S. & Canada send it 
into over half a million employees’ 
homes each year. 


You can now order the 1962 edition 
NATIONAL SAFETY CALENDAR 

for delivery this fall... 

at special discount prices. 


Send for Brochure MS-328 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 


(Monthly supplement to Guide to Traffic Safety Literature. 


Guide is available from NSC.) 


by Lois Zearing, Librarian, NSC 


Accidents 
Accident Comparisons at Halt or Stop 
Junctions. Trafic Engineering and Control 
March 1961. p 
Highlight f 1960 Highway Accident 
1961. 8pp. Motor Vehicle Department, 
Montpelier Vt 
Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents. January- 
March 1961. 32pp. Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Public Finance and Transporta 
tion Division, Ottawa, Canada. (Quarterly ) 

Price $2.00 
Trafic Accident Records Repe rt IPe 
President's Committee for Trafic Safety 
rev. 1961. 20pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Price 


15 cents 


655-658 


1960 


Administration 

Motor | cle Administration. Report of 
the F dent's Committee for Trafic Safety 
1960 rev. 1961. 22pp. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. ¢ Price 


its 


Aeromobile 


1,500 m.p.h. Family Cars? William R. 
Bertelsen, Popular Science. August 1961 
p67-69 


Belts 


The Case for Seat Belts. Highway High- 
lights. June-July 1961. p. 10-12 

How to Buy Car Seat Belts. Good House- 
keeping. August 1961. p. 130 

Hazards to Health: Effectiveness of Seat 
Belts in Preventing Motor-Vehicle Injuries 
Robert G. Frazier. Reprinted from the 
New England Journal of Medicine, June 
15, 1961. Available from author, 1801 
Hinman, Evanston, III 

TVA to 
Request. Automotive Neu 
p. 12 

Women’s Clubs to Crusade for Seat Belts 
Highway Traffic. May 1961. p 9 


Equip its Cars with Belts on 
t tit July 31, 1961. 


Bicycles 

R T he Jaycee Bicycle Safe Workbook. 15pp. 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, Box 
7, Boulder Park, Tulsa 2, Okla. 


Church Activities 

__ Signs for Safety. Carl Reuss. Unpaged. 
The American Lutheran Church, 422 Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Commercial Vehicles 

Casebook of an Accident Sleuth. Com- 
mercial Car Journal. July 1961. p. 95-97 

Record of Accidents Involving the Facili- 
ties of Operations of Transportation and 
Service Utilities and Contract Carriers, 1960. 
1961. 35pp. Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Courts 

Traffic Courts. Report of the President's 
Committee For Traffic Safety. 1960 rev 
1961. 23pp. Superintendent of Documents 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


Crash Injury 

The Consistency ACIR Accident In- 
jury Relationships in Four States. B. J 
Campbell. 1961. 37pp. Automotive Crash 
Injury Research of Cornell University, 316 
East 61 St.. New York 21, N. Y 
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NOW . .. it’s E-A-S-Y to conduct a CAMPAIGN FOR OFF-THE-JOB EMPLOYE SAFETY 


SAVE LIVES — SAVE INJURIES — SAVE MONEY 

for your organization with a “proven” OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM to encourage employes to install and use safety belts in their 
personal cars. The “Beam’s Plan” was designed after actual experience in 
helping conduct employe safety belt campaigns for some of our nation’s 
largest industries. Now you can give your employes BOTH “On-the-Job” 
protection and “Off-the-Job” protection with . . . 
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AN oFF-THE:}08 
SAFETY EDUCATIONAL oS 
PROGRAM ail 
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FOR SAFETY CONSCIOUS BUSINESS, 


INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


SAFETY BELTS 


And under the “Beam’s Plan” you can offer your employes safety belt 
protection at a special discounted price. FREE materials are available to 
help you develop a successful safety belt program within your organiza- 
tion — 16 mm sound safety films, posters, folders, sample letters, time- 
table, order envelopes, color swatches, sample belts (complete descrip- 
tion included in the portfolio). All or any part of the plan is available 
for use in conducting your safety belt program. WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” . . 
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| PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF THE “BEAM’S PLAN” 
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opinion to official agencies, public support 
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De past Labor Day holiday was 
the safest on record for mo- 
torists and pedestrians. 


There were 386 persons killed 
in traffic accidents in the 78-hour 
period which started at 6 p.m. 
Friday and ended at midnight 
ae In addition, 16,000 suf- 
fered injuries disabling beyond the 
day of the accident. 


Boosters 

Fleet Posters 

Traffic Record 

New Safety Equipment 
50 


Based on the number of deaths 
per 100 million miles driven, the 
Labor Day holiday set a new rec- 
ord low of 6.6. In 1960, Labor 
Day deaths totaled 4!5 and dis- 
abling injuries 17,000, with a death 
rate of 7.2. 


George C. Stewart, executive 
vice president of the National 
Safety Council, commended the 
nation's newspapers, radio and tel- 
evision, public officials and the 
country's drivers for setting the 
new record. 


However, he tempered his state- 
ment with the somber note that 
hundreds of families across the 
country still were suffering need- 
less bereavement. 
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TOLL DOWN FOR THIRD MONTH 


Score for year shows decrease from 1960 


OTOR vehicle deaths in July 

totalled 3,310. This was a 4 
per cent decrease from the July, 1960 
total of 3,450. July was the third 
consecutive month to show a decrease 
in deaths from the same month of the 
previous year. It was also the fifth 
month in 1961 to show a decrease in 
deaths from the same month a year 
earlier. 

For the first seven months of 1961 
deaths totalled 20,290, down 2 per 
cent from the 20,620 total for the 
same months in 1960. 

Travel for the first seven months is 
indicated to be about 1 per cent ahead 
of last year. This increase, coupled 
with the 2 per cent decrease in deaths, 
produced a mileage death rate of 4.9 
(deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles). This was the lowest death rate 
on record for this period. The death 
rate was 5.0 in July 1960 


H. Gene Miller is director of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s research and statis- 
tics department 


by H. Gene Miller 





Traffic Summary 


July 1961 1960 
Deaths 3,450 


Seven Months 
Deaths ..... 20,290 20,620 


Mileage 
(billions) . 
Death Rate .. 


Turnpike Statistics 


An agreement has been reached with 
the American Bridge, Tunnel and Turn- 
pike Association under which the na- 
tion's turnpikes will report their travel 
and accident experience to NSC’s statis- 
tics division. When the program gets 
under way, summary data will be in- 
cluded in the monthly story on this page. 











Disabling injuries during the first 
seven months of the year are estimated 
at about 700,000. These are injuries 
resulting in disabling beyond the day 
of the accident and do not include 


minor injuries which undoubtedly total 
hundreds of thousands more, 

Among 48 states reporting July ex- 
perience, 27 had fewer deaths than 
they had last July, three reported no 
change and 18 had increases. 

For seven months 26 states showed 
decreases, one reported no change and 
21 had increases. 

Cities experienced a substantial 16 
per cent decrease in July, according to 
reports from 737 cities over 10,000 
population. For seven months, these 
cities showed a 7 per cent decrease. 

Cities with fewer deaths in July 
totalled 148; there were 112 with more 
deaths; 477 showed no change (mostly 
perfect records). 

For seven months, 270 cities had 
decreases while 260 had increases, with 
207 showing no change. 

In July, 568 of the 737 cities re- 
porting had perfect records. Of these 
the three largest were: New Orleans, 
La. (627,500), St. Paul, Minn. (313,- 
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States 


Leading at the End of July 


Cities 





Delaware 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
Maryland 
Ohio 
Lovisiana 
Mississippi 
Vermont 
Alaska 

Utah 

New Mexico 
Georgia 
Florida 


Washington 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Idaho 

New Jersey 
Tennessee 


West Virginia 


Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Akron, Ohio 


San Antonio, Tex. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


—65 % 
—48 % 
—47 % 
—46 % 
—41% 
—41% 
—38 % 
—35 % 
—I35 % 
—34% 
—32% 
—31% 
—28% 
~—27 % 
—25% 
—23% 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Toledo, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CY Today’s Traffic 





This chain 
makes sense 


Mickey 
advises kids 


How’s your 
fume quotient? 


Michigan 


straps ’em in 


Ironic O. K. 


No training, 
no parking 


Lowdown on 
parking meters 


Capitalizing on the popularity of chain letters British safety people sent 
out 6,000 letters urging safe driving and asking each recipient to send 

five similar letters to friends. The goal—to eventually reach 

every licensed driver in Great Britain. 


New York City youngsters got their safety tips from Mickey Mantle this 
summer. More than 50,000 posters appearing on city streets showed the 
hard-slugging Yankee center fielder in batting stance advising: “Cross at 
Corners—Not Midblock.” At the top of each poster was an illustration 
of an umpire’s “safe” signal, and the message: “Play It Safe.” 


Smaller cars have been given a pat on the back by the Air Pollution Contrel 
Association. The association says a recent study shows that eight cylinder 
engines give off twice as much fumes as six cylinder engines. The study also 
shows that an untuned engine constitutes the worst case of air pollution. 


Michigan is equipping all state-owned cars with safety belts. The belts are 
being installed on a voluntary basis—as requested by agencies with 
assigned cars. It is expected that all cars now in use will be equipped with 
them within the coming year and that all new cars will be purchased 

with belts installed. 


In Greensboro, N. C., a man was unable to renew his driver license 
because of a heart attack. On his release from the hospital he reported to 
the highway patrol station to take the test for a new license. He passed 
the test easily, but he died of a heart attack while the examining officer 
was filling out his new license. 


Something new has been added at Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, 
this fall. Students who leave their cars in parking spaces at the school 

must have passed a driver-ed course. Candidates for driver-ed at Arsenal 
Tech are required to have their parents’ permission and a beginner’s permit. 


A recent article on parking meters disclosed the following interesting facts. 

The first parking meters were installed on the streets of Oklahoma City in 1935. 
Today, there are more than 2,000,000 meters in more than 4,000 communities 

in the U. S. alone, and an uncounted number abroad. Parking fees reach 

almost $130,000,000 a year. But here’s a melancholy note—you can hardly find 
a nickel meter in big cities any more. Most are charging 10 cents, some 20 cents. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
HONORS TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


HE Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 

—pioneer in scientific police traffic supervi- 
sion—will celebrate its 25th anniversary on 
October 14. 


With this special issue of TRAFFIC SAFETY, 
the National Safety Council joins traffic people 
everywhere in paying tribute to the institute 
and all who have contributed to its outstand- 
ing work over the last quarter century. 


It is hoped that the following pages—con- 
taining articles on the institute and articles by 
NUTI men on subjects of current interest in the 
traffic safety field—will give some idea of what 
the Traffic Institute stands for and of the kind 
of men who have been associated with it from 
its inception. 


(Picture shows NUTI’s Training Center) 
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Silver Anniversary Tribute 
To Northwestern Traffic Institute 


Q* OCTOBER 14, thousands will 
participate in a silver anniversary 
tribute to the founders of the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, and 
a salute to those who helped shape the 
course of this most unique American 
institution. 

The founders of the Traffic Institute 

six in number—could easily write 
the saga of traffic control and accident 
prevention from memory. They are: 
James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
board, Kemper Insurance, and former 
U. S. ambassador to Brazil; Paul G. 
Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, former 
administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, former pres- 
ident of the Ford Foundation, trustee 
of the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
which he helped found, serving as 
its first president (1937-42) and as 
chairman (1941-48); Hathaway G. 
Kemper, chairman of the board, Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Co. and 
American Motorists Insurance Co.; 
Norman C. Damon, vice president of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation 
(which he helped organize) and au- 
thor of the “Action Program’, Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences; Andrew J, Kava- 
naugh, president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police: the 
year the Traffic Institute was founded, 
and—successively—chief of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Police Department 
(1927-34), director of public safety, 
Miami, Fla. (1935-37), and super- 
intendent, Wilmington (Del.) Depart- 
ment of Public Safety (1937-60), 
one of the great proponents of pro- 
fessional training and education for 
police, and Franklin M. Kreml, direc ; 
tor of the Transportation Center of 
Northwestern University and president 
of the Chicago Police Board, who 
first conceived the idea of the Traffic 
Institute, was its first director and 
remains intimately connected with it. 

Honored with the founders at the 
silver anniversary tribute will be the 
three other living directors—Robert 
E. Raleigh, of the Citizens Trafhic 
Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago, 
associated with the institute since 1937 
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and during the war years its director 
as well as director of the IACP Traffic 
Division; Robert L. Donigan, director 
in 1959 and presently general counsel 
of the institute, and Bernard R. Cald- 
well, former commissioner of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol who was named 
NUTI director in November 1959. 
The founders and directors will re- 
ceive plaques and silver keys of the 
institute during ceremonies at a ban- 
quet in the Great Hall of the Pick- 
Congress hotel, Chicago, which will 
wind up the day-long celebration 
marking the institute’s 25th year. 
Howard Pyle, president of the Na- 


tional Safety Council, will act as toast- 
master at this event. Justice Tom C. 
Clark of the Supreme Court of the 
United States will be the principal 
speaker. The head tables will seat 
Mayors Kimbark of Evanston and 
Daley of Chicago, Gov. Otto Kerner 
of Illinois, William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst news- 
papers and chairman of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, and 
other notables. 
Preceding the dinner, there will be 
a reception for guests of the anniver- 
sary tribute in the Rendezvous Recep- 
To Page 44 


FOUNDERS 


J. S. Kemper 


A. J. Kavanaugh 


F. M. Kreml 


DIRECTORS 


R. E. Raleigh 


R. L. Donigan 
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Is Their Beat 


‘West Point of traffic policing’”’ trains men 


ee HE WEST 
policing.” 

That's the most apt description of 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III., which on 
October 14 marks its silver anniversary 
with a day-long tribute to its founders 
and directors. 


POINT of. traffic 


The spirit and the elan of NUTI 
graduates sets them apart from other 
police. Perhaps it’s their quiet efh- 
ciency, their humble seeking after facts, 
their rigid discipline, that impresses 
you. But, whatever quality it 1s that 
marks these men, they have it in 
quantity plus the capacity for com- 
mand that has pushed them to the 
forefront in the enforcement field in 
America and throughout the world 


In thousands of communities, the 
impact of their training has been felt 
Public officials and the citizenry have 
witnessed the almost miraculous cur- 
tailment of accidents and the relief 
of congestion when NUTI-trained 
police have taken on the job of trafh« 
control and accident prevention. 

Forty-three of the NUTI grads are 
serving as heads of state, county, 
metropolitan or city police depart- 
ments. In addition, 27 are deputy 
chiefs, assistant chiefs or the equiva- 
lent; 33 are inspectors, deputy in- 
spectors or chief inspectors, 155 are 
captains or the equivalent, 132 are 
lieutenants, and 93 are sergeants 


The “long course’ grads are the 


elite of the professional police. In 


Frank Davin, a traffic consultant, is serv 
ing as director of publicity for the NUTI 
Silver Anniversary Committee He is a 
former editor of TRAFFIC SAFETY Maga- 


zine 


by Frank Davin 


the first place, they were picked by 
their superiors as destined for com- 
mand. They all undergo a nine-month 
intensive college-level educational pro- 
gram that separates the men from the 
boys. Their departments pay their 
salaries while in school and, in turn, 
the fellows pledge themselves to re- 
main with their departments when 
they finish. 

The course, in a real sense, is an 
elite course in police training. Its chiet 
purpose is to train men who are ad- 
ministrators to be better ones, and to 
prepare men about to become adminis- 
trators to be good ones 
administrators, they will tend to de- 
velop better departments. This is why 
it's important to have these well- 
trained men in so many different de- 
partments. 


Being good 


Rugged Program 


It's tough getting into this course, 
but it’s tougher getting through it 
After a police officer is nominated for 
a fellowship by his department, he 
must pass a screening test conducted 
by a committee of hard-nosed pro- 
fessionals. If he gets by this test and 
interview and is selected for admission, 
he has just begun to learn the meaning 
of a 24-hour day. 

Traffic is a tough job for police, and 
these men are trained, not primarily 
to make better jobs for themselves 
(though this can happen, too!), but 
to do a better job for their depart- 
ments and thus for their communities 

The training 
four main themes. These are non- 
police highway transportation agencies 
and problems; functions of traffic po- 
lice; management of police service, 
and general education subjects. When 


program COMPpTFises 


for duty at home and around the globe 


the graduate returns to his department, 
he has broader knowledge of essential 
trafhc problems, greater skill as a 
traffic police ofhcer, larger capacities 
for leadership, and a deeper under- 
standing of his job 


NUTI grads know that the police 
can't do the job alone. When they 
confront a difficult assignment, they 
have learned the knack of working 
well with all elements of the populace 


Let's take cities which are typical of 
a trend in modern police management 

Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, Mi- 
ami and Seattle—and New York State 
The towns are as unlike as possible in 
geography, populations, travel habits 
and civic impulses. And, the Empire 
State is curiously unlike all other states 
Yet they are as alike as peas in a pod 
when ,it comes to traffic problems. 
They have had them 


Take Los Angeles 
ago it was known as the city where 
‘angels fear to tread.” The Los An- 
geles traffic joke was a stock item in 
the night club or theater—a sure-fire 
laugh getter. It was very funny every- 
where outside of L.A., but it was 
based on the bloody facts of real 


in spades 


Twenty years 


tragedy 

In 1941, Los Angeles met its trafhic 
responsibilities head-on and began the 
long climb back to traffic sanity. A 
city with growing pains, it sprawled 
all over the Southern California land- 
scape, and it was a populace on wheels 
More than 500 lives were being lost 
annually in traffic. 
dustry were being adversely affected 
by congestion and trafic hazards, and 
at least one company had quit writing 
liability policies. 


Business and in- 


Traffic accidents dropped almost at 
once. In one year there was a slash 
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of 38 per cent in fatalities, and the 
perc entages kept going down 

Populatic n and vehicle registrations 
have mushroomed in Los Angeles in 
the 20 years since 1941 but today’s 
death rate is 3.0 (deaths per 10,000 
registered vehicles) compared with 8.9 
in 1941. And deaths, despite the dis- 
parity in population and vehicle regis- 
tration over the span of two decades 
show 389 for 1960 (a bad year in 
L.A. trafhc) compared with 518 in 
1941 


Over the years, Chief William H 
Parker (NUTI 40-41) has headed the 
Los Angeles Police Department. His 
first deputy chief of trafhc was Bernard 
R. Caldwell (NUTI 37-38) later com 
missioner of the California Highway 
Patrol, and now director of the Traffic 
Institute. Harold W. Sullivan (NUTI 
50) ts no deputy chief of traffic and 
the control program is. still 


going 
1 


head under a full head of steam 


» has had its ups and downs 
There have been those who 
the quick pace of the 
city was prompted by 
the imminence of disaster for pedes- 
trians and the almost sure chance of 


, , 
invoivement with 


Chicag 
in trammc 
intimated that 


nation s second 


another vehicle in 
trathc. By 1948 the death toll in 
trafic had climbed to 521, but a traffic 
program was underway 
In the first year of the new traftx 
trafic deaths dropped from 
In ensuing years, despite 
in population, the hike in 
vehicle registrations plus the develop- 


the increase 
ment of an exploding suburbia with 


its funneling of cars into the metro- 


Robert L. Donigan, NUTI general counsel, (second from 
left) helps students with legal research problems. 


politan area, deaths and accidents have 


been held down, 

Since 1948, key men have been 
trained in traffic police administration 
to carry on the progiam. Others at- 
tended special courses in accident in- 
vestigation, enforcement, trafic law, 
chemical testing for intoxication, per- 
sonnel supervision, etc 

In 1948, Chicago's death rate was 
7.0 (deaths per 10,000 vehicles) with 
412 trafic deaths. Last year, Chicago 
was one of the safest large cities in 
the nation with a death rate of 2.7 and 
a total of 270 traffic deaths 


The Professional Touch 


When you look over the list of 
police administrators in Chicago, you 
realize what trained personnel can 
mean to an enforcement agency. Chi- 
cago’s police superintendent is Orlando 
W. Wilson, famed enforcement official 
and professor from the University of 
California. Superintendent Wilson is 
a staunch advocate of professionally 
trained enforcement officials. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
note that the following: Deputy Super- 
intendent James B. Conlisk, Jr. (NUTI 
54-55); Deputy Superintendent Pierce 
Fleming (NUTI 47); John D. Madl 
(NUTI 47), chief of the uniformed 
patrol; Terrence T. Doherty (NUTI 
i8), chief of traffic; Hamilton Pool 
(NUTI 48) deputy chief; Merle Ny- 
gren (NUTI 56-57) deputy chief; 
four captains, nine lieutenants and 
three sergeants are the very core of 
the enforcement arm in the windy 


city. They should be. They were 
hand-picked for training, given the 
opportunity to put their knowledge to 
work in practice, and are natural 
leaders among Chicago's police, 


It is interesting to note that Chi- 
cago is sending six men to the Traffic 
Institute this year where they are now 
attending classes, ; 

And also noteworthy is the fact 
that the leaders in Chicago law en- 
forcement credit the city’s record to 
good police work, plus the work of 
the courts, the city traffic engineers 
and the great work of the Citizens 
Traffic Satety Board. The police pro- 
fessional always stresses cooperation 
and ccordination. 


Andy Kavanaugh really started Mi- 
ami, Fla., on its traffic safety way. 
Chief Kavanaugh was immediate past 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police when he 
accepted the post of director of public 
safety of Miami in 1935. He oriented 
the police department traffic safetywise, 
started police personnel dreaming about 
professional training. 


When Northwestern announced the 
opening of its Traffic Institute in 1936, 
he immediately instructed Sgt. Daniel 
G. Reynolds to apply for a scholarship 


to the first “long course.’ Reynolds 
was accepted, completed the course, 
and put his know-how to work in Mi- 
ami for four years. Reynolds later be- 
came director of public safety, a post- 
tion he held until 1941 when he joined 
the staff of the Traffic Institute. In 
1951 he went to the Dallas Crime 
Commission, and in 1956 moved to 


Gerald O'Connell, director of training, discusses 
challenges and rewards of police job with NUTI class. 
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his present position as director of the 
National Safety Council’s traffic op- 
erations division. 

In the 1940's, with more Northwest- 
ern grads on the force, the Miami 
Police Department began to acquire a 
decidedly professional look. It really 
started to roll enforcement-wise with 
the advent of Walter E. Headley 
(NUTI 44) as chief of police. 

It's hard to compare the Miami of 
1937 or of the 40's with either 1950 
or today. The upsurge in population, 
vehicle registration and travel habits 
of a whole people make such a com- 
parison most difficult. So, for what 
it's worth, here’s the record: In 1937, 
Miami experienced 45 deaths in traffic 
(the last year of Andy Kavanaugh’s 
tenure in office), had a death rate of 
8.0. In 1950, there were 43 deaths in 
traffic. There were more people, more 
cars, more traffic, and travel habits 
developed more exposure to accident. 
Yet the death rate that year (per 10,- 
000 registered vehicles) was 3.4 

Today, Miami compares favorably 
with any city in the nation in profes- 
sionally trained police personnel. Every 
trafic command post is manned by a 
graduate of the Trafhc Institute of 
Northwestern University. They believe 
in a balanced program of traffic con- 
trol and accident prevention, work 
closely with traffic engineers, school 
authorities, public education media and 
support groups and with other enforee- 
ment agencies to get their story across 


Miami police practice the maxims 
of the advertising and public relations 
folk. In selling traffic safety to the 
public, they speak the language of the 
buyer. This sometimes takes some 
strange quirks, none stranger than 
what has happened in the Florida 
metropolis since the upheaval in Cuba. 


The influx of Cuban nationals fol- 
lowing Castro's revolution forced Mi- 
ami police to adapt themselves to a 
new language problem. Today, about 
50 of Miami's ‘‘finest’” wear the patch 
reading, “Hablo Espanol,’” which tells 
some 60,000 Cubans here is a pair 
of ears to understand their problems 
and a fluent tongue to give the right 
answers to Cubans who would like to 
understand Miami's laws. 


Like other cities, Miami contends 
with the new driver—a potent source 
of traffic troubles. In less than.a year, 
there have been 165,000 new regis 
trations in Dade County (not renew 


Instructor Jean Keneipp (kneeling) conducts skidmark-measuring demon- 


stration at Traffic Institute's 


Traffic 


Court Prosecutor course. 


Course is believed to be first designed specifically for prosecutors. 


als), and officials expect the trend to 
continue. 


The table of organization of the 
Miami Police Department is in sharp 
contrast to what it was when Franklin 
M. Kreml came to Miami in 1936 to 
conduct an accident investigation 
school. When Chief Headley meets 
with his subordinate police executives, 
it’s like an alumni reunion. The assist- 
ant chief of police is J. A. Youell 
(NUTI 44). Capt. Adam Z. Klim- 
kowski (NUTI 54-55) is administra- 
tive aide to the chief in charge of 
budget and personnel. Capt. Glenn E 
Suddeth (NUTI 50) heads the Miami 
Police Academy, source of recruit and 
in-service training. Insp. P. M. Den- 
ham (NUTI 51) supervises traffic. 
Chief of the traffic section ts Capt 
William W. Harries (NUTI 49). 
Insp. Alfred W. Anderson (NUTI 
i8) is supervisor of the work of the 
radio patrol, and Capt. Oran E, Cau- 
dell (NUTI 52-53) is chief of de- 
tectives. 

Other NUTI graduates on the Mi- 
ami department in positions of com- 
mand include Lt. David K. Kelley 
(NUTI 53-54), in charge of the 
radio patrol; Lt. Newell A. Horne 
(NUTI 56-57), heading the accident 
investigation squad; Lt. James E, Ford 
(NUTI 52), and Lt. K. W. Wilson 
(NUTI 59-60), recently returned from 
the Traffic Institute and assigned to 
research and planning 


No longer members of the depart- 
ment, but of great value to law en- 
forcement and accident prevention are: 
William F. Reneger (NUTI 46), 
director of the Dade County (Fla.) 
Police Academy; Daniel G. Reynolds 
(NUTI 36-37), now director of traf- 
fic operations, National Safety Coun- 
cil, and Paul N. Dixon (NUTI 53- 


54) on the staff of the Trafhc Institute 


When an areawide traffic project 
comes up, the fact that M. G, Ham- 
mon (NUTI 50), chief of apera- 
tions, Dade County Department of 
Public Safety, and other NUTI grad- 
uates on his staff, speak the same 
language, makes it a relatively simple 
matter for county and city officials to 
get together on plans to handle such 
projects as the Orange Bowl and other 
trafic generators 


While it may be improper from a 
statistical standpoint to compare per- 
formance in traffic safety on the rec- 
ords of two widely separate years, the 
Miami story is actually one of progress 
in achieving a balanced program and 
the figures point this up, especially in 
view of the growth in population, 
mounting registrations and increased 
travel, lowered traffic capacity and the 
increased need for controls 


Miami is in Group V (cities with 
populations ranging from 200,000 to 
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‘FIRST GRAD” 
LOOKS BACK 


Twenty-five years later, a NUTI-trained 
professional views “long course" benefits 


by Daniel G. Reynolds 


THAT does NUTI training do 


for a man? 


In my opinion, it changes him com- 
pletely. The young officer returning 
from the “long course” at Northwest- 
ern is literally a different person 
professionally speaking—from_ the 
individual who headed for the Evans- 
ton campus nine months before. 


He no longer looks at things from 
the completely local viewpoint, but 
sees his hometown problems from a 
new and larger perspective. Through 
classroom study, field trips and exten- 
sive reading he has learned the ac- 
cepted standards of performance for 
all areas in which he will work and 
can measure local performance by 
these standards. 

He now gets the “big picture” of 
the over-all trafhc control program, He 
knows that there are no short cuts 

that isolated emphasis programs 
will be of no real value . . . that 
nothing short of a balanced program 


Daniel G. Reynolds ts director of the 
trafic operations division of the National 
Safety Council 


will give lasting results. And he has 
learned how the component parts of 
that program, such as education, en- 
forcement, courts, accident records and 
public support, fit together. 

While at Northwestern he has come 
in contact with top university, opera- 
tive and national agency people from 
the public safety fields—both in the 
classroom and elsewhere. 


On field trips he has seen other 
police departments in action and has 
frequently observed how they handle 
problems similar to those in his home 
town. Talking with the administrators 
and patrolmen in these departments, 
he has learned not only how they do 
things, but why. 

For instance, a Northwestern stu- 
dent visiting a department which has 
switched from a manually operated to 
an electronically operated records sys- 
tem can discuss the new method with 
those operating the machines. He can 
find out how it compares with the 
method previously used, what advan- 
tages it offers, and what problems it 
presents. Such on-the-spot observa- 
tion and discussion gives him a wealth 
of practical knowledge whic h he can 
apply on his own job, saving him from 
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costly and time-wasting trial-and-error 
methods. 

And his education does not stop 
when he leaves the campus. In_ his 
course of study he has become ac- 
quainted with periodicals that will 
keep him abreast of current develop- 
ments in his field, and he has learned 
about the various agencies to which 
he can turn for continuing guidance. 
For example, when he needs informa- 
tion on driver licensing, he will go 
to AAMVA. When seeking traff« 
court information, he will contact the 
American Bar Association. And _ so 
it goes, the resources of countless 
agencies are at his disposal. 


One Who Knows 


My evaluation of the Traffic Insti- 
tute training is not based on mere 
observation—although I have seen the 
results of this training in many young 
officers. I speak mainly from first- 
hand experience as a grad of the first 
“long course’’ back in 1936, 

When I applied for a scholarship to 
the course, I was a sergeant in the 
Miami Police Department. When I 
returned nine months later, I was still 
a sergeant—but with a big difference 
I had received an education that made 
me much more valuable to my de- 
partment. Well versed in the newest 
techniques, and having observed them 
in action in a number of cities, I 
was eager to put my training to work 
in my own city. 

Thinking back for an example of 
how the Trafhc Institute grad applies 
his knowledge, I am reminded of the 
first time I prepared a department 
budget shortly after my return from 
Northwestern. I am telling the story 
here because I believe it shows how 
the grad may bring many facets of 
his training into play in a single situa- 
tion. 


The proposed budget was presented 
annually to the budget board, which 
was composed of leading citizens 
most of them hard-headed business 


and professional men. 

In the past it had been the practice 
to present a budget for an amount 
about 25 per cent in excess of the 
actual sum needed—because the board 
habitually cut the amount by about 
that percentage. The man then pre- 
senting the proposed budget usually 
believed the amounts requested for 


various activities were needed—but he 


did not have the facts to back him 
up. If some board member asked why 
a certain amount was required for a 
given item, the officer simply didn’t 
know the answer. 

Presenting the budget was not con- 
sidered a pleasant task. A year earlier, 
I would have dreaded it. Now, how- 
ever, I looked upon it as a challenge. 

I prepared the budget well in ad- 
vance, following the pattern I had 
learned at Northwestern. I anticipated 
the board's questions, documenting the 
need for specific sums. For instance, 
when I asked for a certain amount for 
increased manpower, I explained to 
them that our manpower was deficient 
on all counts—population, area and 
street mileage—compared with that of 
other cities of similar size and type. 

[ presented the board with three 
separate budgets. The first would pro- 
vide the absolute minimum for an 
efficient department operation. The 
second would supply additional bene- 
fits, and the third still greater benefits. 
I warned them that any cuts in the 
minimum budget would result in a 
deficient department. 

The board passed the minimum pro- 
posal without question, and promised 
to try to add some of the items from 
the second proposal if funds were 
available. Some of these were actually 
included in the final budget. NUTI 
training accomplished this painless vic- 
tory. 


Northwestern Savvy 


Trafhc Institute training had given 
me all the tools necessary to handle 
this situation successfully. (1) Knowl- 
edge of generally accepted standards 
made it possible for me to evaluate 
Miami's needs realistically. (2) In- 
struction in effective report writing 
and in the actual mechanics of budget 
preparation gave me the know-how to 
draft the proposal correctly. (3) 
Courses in public speaking enabled 
me to present the facts clearly and 
convincingly. (4) Finally, the knowl- 
edge that I was equal to the situation 
gave me the confidence to carry it off 
successfully, 

Assignments such as this one are 
infrequent. But the young officer uses 
his training constantly, if less spec 
tacularly, in the day-to-day activities 
ot his job. 

Obviously, his training in accident 
record keeping, analysis, selective en 


forcement and such technical aspects 
of the police job are put to use. 

But subjects such as applied psy- 
chology also pay off. At Northwestern 
the student is taught the importance 
of trying to understand the other per- 
son—and of using this understanding 
as a basis for working with him. He 
is shown the desirability of overcoming 
opposition by persuasion rather than 
by strong arm (or strong tongue) 
methods. This stands him in good 
stead when trying to convince hostile 
segments of the public that certain 
changes are for the public welfare. It 
also helps in dealing with his own 
staff—especially when, as an adminis- 
trator, he must make department 
changes. 


No Miracles 


I don't mean to imply that every 
police officer is transformed from a 
blunt-spoken individual into a polished 
diplomat by NUTI magic. But he is 
taught the value of tact and coopera- 
tion. The degree to which he uses 
them will depend on his own person- 
ality. 

If it is true that NUTI training 
makes a man valuable to his depart- 
ment, it is also true that it furthers 
his own career. Progressive adminis- 
trators recognize his value and advance 
him, when possible, to positions of 
increasing importance. I found this 
to be so in my own case. 


By 1939 I had advanced to the rank 
of director of public safety for Miami 
in charge of police and fire divisions. 
My Traffic Institute training qualified 
me for this position and gave me the 
assurance to tackle it with confidence. 
This was also true when I joined the 
staff of the Traffic Institute and the 
IACP Traffic Division in 1941, and 
when I moved to Texas as managing 
director of the Dallas Crime Commis- 
1951. My original ‘“‘long 
course” training has also been of 
enormous help to me over the last five 
years in my present position as direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council's 
traffic operations division. 


sion in 


On the occasion of NUTI's silver 
anniversary, I join with many enforce- 
ment men in this country and else- 
where in thanking Frank Kreml: and 
his associates for the most excellent 
start they gave me in the traffic safety 
movement and for their continuing 
help and interest over the years. @ 
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THE RECKLESS DRIVER 


NEGLECTED 
HIGHWAY 
MENACE 


by Edward C. Fisher 


ECKLESS driving is one of the 

most frequently misunderstood, 
and underrated, of all traffic offenses. 
It is too seldom recognized that the 
actually reckless driver more closely 
approaches the character of the crimz- 
nal in the traditional sense of the word 
than any other traffic offender. The 
common element in all truly “crimi- 
nal” offenses is the evilly inclined state 
of mind of the perpetrator. His act 
must be intentionally or maliciously 
done. He purposely undertakes to 
harm someone, either in person or 
property. 

The conduct of the reckless driver 
must be willful or wanton in the sense 
of being done consciously, with dis- 
regard for harmful consequences likely 
to ensue. In other words, the reckless 
driver knows, or should know, that 
his driving is dangerous and creates 
an unreasonable risk of harm to others 
as well as himself—bat he doesn’t care 


Logically, at least, there is scant 
difference between intentionally doing 
damage or injury and not caring 
whether it is done or not. In other 
crimes of violence this wanton state 
of mind is held to supply the element 
of malice essential for conviction 
Therefore, by ordinary definition, the 
reckless driver is a criminal because 
he acts with legally implied malice 

The crime of the reckless driver 
necessarily involves this callous, in- 
different state of mind as its principal, 
essential element. When he follows a 
course of driving conduct which cre- 
ates serious hazards which no reason- 
able person could fail to recognize, he 
is reckless within the definition of that 
term as consistently and almost unani- 
mously laid down by the appellate 
courts in decisions under variously 
worded reckless driving statutes and 
ordinances. It necessarily implies /ack 
of any care or concern, and may in- 
clude willfulness in the sense of inten- 
tional wrongdoing, although this is 
not essential. The driver's conduct 
may be wanton, meaning utter dis- 
regard for consequences of his danger- 
ous conduct. 

So here we have an offense involv- 
ing as its essential element a type of 
wicked-mindedness and outright crimi- 
nality not found in any other traffic 


Edward C. Fisher is associate counsel 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
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violation. The much-maligned hit-and- 
run driver’s offense has its inception 
after the collision, not before. He may 
have been quite free from fault or 
liability in the accident itself but for 
some reason best known to himself he 
takes flight. His purpose in so doing 
is not to cause damage or injury to 
anybody but to conceal his identity. 


A large part of our trafic law en- 
forcement effort is organized and di- 
rected at the person who drives after 
he has been drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages — the well-known “drunken 
driver.’ In the public mind, at least in 
the abstract and rightly or wrongly, 
he looms large as the despicable villain 
most responsible for our sad casualty 
lists of death and destruction on the 
highways. 

He Gets the Works 

Yet the person who drives “while 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor” need have no evil state of 
mind whatsoever. He may have the 
best of feeling toward his fellow man 
(and usually does). But if he drives 
a vehicle, or even if he is only i 
actual physical control of it standing 
still, he is guilty of being a ‘drunken 
driver’ under most modern statutes, 
and he must suffer the extremely severe 
penalties the various legislatures have 
prescribed for this offense. The most 
severe punishment, of course, is man- 
datory revocation of his operator's 
license by the motor vehicle depart- 
ment. This leaves him ‘‘grounded”’ 
and he cannot even apply for another 
license for a year (U.V.C., sec. 6-208). 
This sometimes can result in extreme 
hardship upon him and his family. 


All of this follows despite the fact 
that his offense did not necessarily 
result in damage or injury to anyone, 
and there need not have been any 
abandoned, indifferent attitude of mind 
on his part. He may not have realized 
his true condition after the friendly 
cocktail party broke up. Even if he 
did, he may have been the most cau- 
tious driver on the road, drawing 
attention by his slow, over-careful 
driving. In fact, as the courts have 
held, he may have driven so carefully 
and skillfully as not to endanger or 
even annoy anyone. Negligent or 
erratic driving is not an element of 
the offense. His ansmus or attitude of 
mind is immaterial. It is his condstion 
of mind or body as affected by alcohol 
that controls, to the exclusion of other 


considerations, insofar as guilt is con- 
cerned. If alcohol adversely affected 
his actions, conduct, or mental proc- 
esses so as to deprive him of that 
clearness of intellect and control of 
himself that he would otherwise pos- 
sess, he was “under the influence’ 
under the commonly quoted definition 
of that phrase. It need hardly be 
pointed out, of course, that a variety 
of other factors may bring about a 
similar condition of mind or body, 
such as fatigue, illness, or anger—to 
mention the most common examples. 
But driving under such influences as 
these is not penalized; the condition 
must be caused by alcohol (or drugs) 


We deal harshly with one whose 
condition is so caused—if we can 
convict him. Recently the supreme 
courts of Colorado and Minnesota 
have held this is a crime of such 
extremely serious consequences to one 
convicted thereof, even under city 
ordinances, that it can no longer be 
tried under rules applicable to the 
trials of ordinance offenses: it is a 
major crime insofar as its sanctions 
and penalties are concerned, and must 
be tried as such. Under statutes fol- 
lowing the Uniform Vehicle Code 
(sec. 11-902(d)), one found guilty 
may be sent to jail for a year and 
fined $1,000, with his license revoked 
for at least a year—on first offense! 
The very least he might hope to suffer 
would be a $100 fine, but the revoca- 
tion for a year is mandatory upon 
conviction. 


On the other hand, if one is con- 
victed of reckless driving the very 
worst that can happen to him on first 
offense is a 90-day jail sentence and 
a $500 fine, and he may be let off 
with as little as a $25 fine (sec, 11 
901(b)). His license cannot be re- 
voked unless he is convicted or forfeits 
bail on three such charges within a 
year, Under its discretionary powers 
of suspension, the department can act 
against his license if he is ‘‘a habitually 
reckless or negligent driver,” but the 
question of how many offenses it takes 
to make it a habit with him is not 
susceptible of easy answer. Under its 
iMspension powers, the duration could 
be any period /ess than a year. (U.V.C 
sec. 6-208). 


So the “mad” driver, angry over 
some personal or family frustration, 
may slam out of his driveway without 
looking or caring about neighborhood 


children playing in the vicinity, dart 
swiftly into a blind intersection with- 
out looking to right or left, cut in 
ahead of other slower drivers (whom 
he despises), pass on hills and curves, 
and do all the other hateful, selfish 
things that reckless drivers do; but as 
long as he doesn’t &/// anybody, his 
license is comparatively safe from rev- 
ocation, unless he goes out on three 
strikes within the year. 

The comparison of these offenses 
and their relative penalties and con- 
sequences is made only to illustrate the 
point that we are not consistent or 
logical when we fail to recognize the 
reckless driver for the actual highway 
menace he must be in order to be 
convicted as such. We suffer from 
lack of perspective in his direction. 
We tend to treat him leniently by 
comparison unless (1) he has been 
drinking or (2) he kills somebody. 
These attitudes are embodied in stat- 
utes and ordinances denouacing the 
offense and prescribing penalties for 
the guilty. We do this despite his 
complete willingness to hurt or maim 
us, our families and friends, if we 
don’t get out of his way. We overlook 
the fact that his conduct is the delib- 
erate, consciously dangerous act of one 
who callously endangers the safety of 
his fellow man—and he doesn't care. 


A Matter of Luck 

Unless he can be brought to book 
three times within a year he may con- 
tinue to drive. But if his victim should 
unfortunately die within a year, then 
the offense immediately becomes a 
homicide, serious enough for manda- 
tory revocation of his license forth- 
with, upon conviction. The fatality 
ipso facto creates a ‘‘serious’’ offense, 
not because of any added circumstances 
of recklessness on his part or because 
of any sudden difference in the ruth- 
less character of his conduct, but be- 
cause a certain resv/t—a purely fortui- 
tous event has occurred. Conduct 
which otherwise would call for a leni- 
ent fine and count only as one strike 
on him now qualifies for place in a 
higher crime bracket. But this is only 
because of the fatal result. If the 
death be delayed beyond the year, the 
offense remains merely reckless driv- 
ing, and he gets two more strikes that 
year, 

Logical? Quite as logical as to talk 
of “reducing” the offense of the 
drunken driver” to reckless driving. @ 
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the most sensitive prob- 

1g police administrators 
recruitment and utiliza- 

of competent personnel in sup- 
plying the public with an adequate 
| police service. Whether it be 

| level. 


ional, state or local 
enforcement executive has 
necessary to vie for applicants 
ympetitive market of 

In light of the 

importance of these pro Iblems 
ful to periodically re-evaluate 
esses and failures experienced 
service in these areas 


upon the 


e rocuses 
than on their solutions 
to place them in their 

tive 


Inquire of any police administrator 


why he can't get and keep competent 
nen and he will probably reply in the 


terms 


The pay is S 


low that compe 


not usually attracted t« 


of training 


rn University 


RECRUITMENT 


oe big 
police 


police work, and if they are, they 
usually cannot afford to stay 

2. The hours of work are so long 
and irregular that a man cannot main- 
tain a reasonable home life. 

3. Why should a man risk the 
hazards involved, with such little bene- 
fit to be gained? 

i. With the news media constantly 
making attacks upon the police and 
creating such an unfavorable public 
image of police work, few individuals 
want to become policemen 

All of these arguments have some 
basis in fact. Indeed, there is no 
doubt that any one or a combina- 
tion of them > many would-be 
applicants to become discouraged and 
look elsewhere for employment. These 
limitations are generally beyond the 
control of the police executive since 
they are either governed by individuals 
or bodies outside the police agency 
or are inherent in the police job. As 
i result of this condition, a consider- 
able amount of defeatism and a feel- 
ing of futility are found in police 

ircles in-so-far as these problems are 


cause 


cone erned 


by Gerald O’Connell 


This is not to say there has been 
no progress. Through the efforts of 
police officials and others, extensive 
improvements have been made in the 
policeman’s lot in regard to pay and 
working conditions. Nevertheless, 
much remains to be done. In line 
with this, however, it should be indi- 
cated that there has been an over- 
emphasis on these factors alone as the 
root of the problem. Greater attention 
must be paid to the variety of other 
elements which cause difficulty in the 
police service's attempts to obtain and 
retain competent staff. There is some 
reason to believe that these other fac- 
tors are of as great a significance in 
police personnel management. 


A basic difficulty facing the police 
administrator in personnel manage- 
ment is the uncertainty which lies 
behind the entire employment process 
due to a lack of standards. This is 
not to say that no standards exist. 
Many knowledgeable and_ respected 
groups and individuals have recom- 
mended minimum intellectual, psycho- 
logical and physical qualifications, Un- 
fortunately, however, the majority of 
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the standards set forth fall into the 
realm of the educated guess. Only 
recently have concerted efforts been 
undertaken to approach the problem 
in a scientific manner. Secondly, even 
where proved standards exist, the in- 
struments utilized to measure these 
qualifications have been Open to ques- 
tion. Finally, add to this the fact that 
the police recruit not only for patrol- 
men but must look to the future and 
strive to obtain supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel from the same 
group, and some idea of the stagger- 
ing nature of the problem is brought 
into focus. 

A field which requires careful study 
by police administrators is their rela- 
tionship with the central personnel 
agency in their jurisdiction. Too often, 
the executive of the police agency has 
abdicated his responsibilities for per- 
sonnel management. While the protec- 
tive cover of an independent civil 
service system is still necessary to fight 
off the attacks of the spoilsman, the 
police official must establish his leader- 
ship in police personnel matters. 

His influence should be strongly felt 
in the design and execution of recruit- 
ment programs, the prepatation and 
administration of entrance and promo- 
tional exams, and the management of 
the jurisdiction’s position classification 
and pay plans. He should, of course, 
have considerable leeway in the ad- 
judication of police disciplinary mat- 
ters. Without this basic power to 
participate in the merit system, the 
police executive's path is strewn with 
rocks and pitfalls and he cannot hope 
to recruit and maintain a competent 
force. 

Another area which necessitates at- 
tention involves the internal manage- 
ment of police agencies. While it is 
generally accepted that the police are 
a semi-military organization and should 
remain so, the stress placed upon this 
type administrative system has often 
worked to the detriment of the police 
service. The police applicant and ecin- 
ploye of today values his individuality 
and expects to be treated as an indi- 
vidual. Even the military accepts the 
desirability of individual handling be- 
cause only through this approach can 
the employe be so motivated as to 
perform at full capacity. A system of 
iron discipline is outmoded in this 
era of education and enlightenment 


Although economic factors rank 
high on the motivational scale, con- 


ditions which foster individual satis- 
faction and development are of even 
greater importance. Particularly sensi- 
tive is the need to institute sound 
executive development programs. The 
officer who has the required qualities 
of mind and body should have the 
opportunity to advance in rank as soon 
as he is prepared to handle the in- 
creased responsibilities of the higher 
position. The police agency should 
also make available a wide variety of 
training opportunities. If the organi- 
zation is too small to support an 
extensive program, local colleges and 
universities will be only too glad to 
assist as will many professional schools 
such as the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. 

An intelligent and flexible system of 
placement should be employed to in- 
sure the utmost utilization of an em- 
ploye’s special talents. Planned rota- 
tion in a variety of job situations 
should be used in selective cases to 
provide the experience necessary for 
the future police executive. All in 
all, a great deal more attention must 
be paid to the relationships between 
the officer and his commanders if the 
police are to obtain and keep compe- 
tent personnel. 


The final limitation to be discussed 
involves the failure of existing police 
recruitment programs to place sufficient 
emphasis upon the public service side 
of police work. There is a consider- 
able body of potential applicants who 
seek careers in governmental agencies 
because of the satisfaction which they 
can find only in the public service. By 
properly stressing this important side 
of police work, many more young 
men and women will be drawn to law 
enforcement as an interesting and 
stimulating field of endeavor. 


These, then, are some of the major 
limitations in the police service's search 
for talent. Giant strides have been 
taken by progressive police officials in 
solving some of them. This ts _par- 
ticularly true in the area of salaries 
and working conditions. Much has 
been done in supplying police training 
opportunities. Considerable improve- 
ment has been made in general police 
personnel management. In spite ot 


this progress, however, there ts still 
much to be done. The will to face 


these shortcomings with objectivity 
and honesty and to deal with them 
with intelligence and vigor will add 


to further successes.@ 


Traffic Safety Center 
Established at U. of I. 


A highway traffic safety center has 
been established in the University 
of Illinois College of Engineering to 
coordinate on a university-wide basis 
present and future programs in this 
field and to work with outside agencies. 

University trustees in establishing 
the center named as director Prof. 
John A. Baerwald, staff member since 
1955 and nationally recognized traf- 
fic engineer. He will serve half time 
in the new post while continuing in 
charge of traffic engineering teaching 
and research in the civil engineering 
department. 


Activities of the center will include 
formal and extension education, re- 
search, and information services. 


It will coordinate the university's 
activities in safety teaching and re- 
channel through 


search, provide a 


which financial support — including 
that from agencies outside the uni- 
versity—can be made available for 
such efforts, and facilitate use of re- 


sulting traffic safety information. 


ITE Honors Barker 


John L. Barker, 
search for the Automatic Signal Di- 
a division of 


director of re- 


vision, Norwalk, Conn., 
Boston-based Laboratory For  Elec- 
tronics, Inc., has been named recipient 
of the Theodore M, Matson Memorial 
Award. Regarded as the highest dis- 
tinction that can be accorded to a 
traffic engineer, the award is presented 
each year at the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers for “ 
outstanding contribution to the profes- 
sion of traffic engineering.” 


Barker has been responsible for in- 
vention and development of many 
trafhc-actuated control and 


including the 


types ot 
detection equipment, 
radar speed meter used in every state 
and many foreign countries. This is 
the first Matson Award ever presented 
to a trathc engineer engaged in com- 
development and 


mercial research, 


manufacture 
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Police must play 


NEW ROLE ON NEW ROADS 


by J. Stannard Baker 


Helping 
motorists 
to solve 
difficulties 
often stops 
them from 
jamming up 
traffic. 


In today's enforcement program, troopers in planes and helicopters 
team with colleagues in jeeps and patrol cars to keep traffic moving. 


BOUT 25 years ago police began 
realistically to meet their traffic 
responsibilities. This movement had 
several conspicuous elements. First 
organizational specialization appeared. 
Traffic divisions were created and 
given status equal to that of other 
police divisions. Then, within such 
divisions, specialization relating to 
parking, accident investigation, traffic 
direction, and so on began to appear. 
Special training for traffic work was 
soon available at both operational and 
administrative levels. Enforcement ac- 
tion in connection with accidents 
spread rapidly and for this purpose 
new accident-investigation techniques 
were developed. The ratio of convic- 
tions for hazardous traffic violations to 
injury accidents came to be used as 
a rate or “index” to evaluate traffic 
law enforcement, and selective enforce- 
ment was adopted as the technique for 
assigning patrol units. At about this 
time police were relieved by traffic 
engineers of duties relative to traffic 
control design and equipment. 

It is generally believed that this 
intensification of traffic work by police 
had much to do with reducing the 
motor vehicle death rate on a popula- 
tion basis from about 29 to 21, on a 
vehicle registration basis from 14 to 
5, and on the basis of miles traveled 
from 17 to 5. 

But legislatures and city adminis- 
trations generally have not increased 
police manpower for traffic work in 
proportion to increases in drivers, cars, 
and especially motor vehicle travel. So 
long as the number of traffic accidents 
remains relatively constant, the mileage 
death rate continues to decrease, and 
the yearly cost of a traffic patrol unit 
increases, tight budgets for traff 
supervision must be anticipated. 


J. Stannard Baker is director of research 
and development, Traffic Institute, North 
western University 
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Therefore, many police departments 
across the country are examining their 
trathc programs to seek increased effec- 
tiveness amd decreased costs. The pat 
terns of activity developed a generation 
ago are being re-evaluated in the light 
of many changing conditions. For 
example, 25 years ago only a third of 
the states licensed drivers and exami- 
nations, when given, were perfunctory. 
There was almost no organized driver 
training and there was much less uni- 
formity of trafhc rules and traffic con- 
trol devices. With these conditions 
changed, police now have much less 
to do on the road to correct bad driv- 
ing due to ignorance. 


Much more frequently than it used 
to, trafhc approaches or reaches road 
capacity. This affects enforcement in 
two ways. First, drivers are almost 
forced to conform in behavior by com- 
peting road users. Habit patterns of 
speed and road position acquired in 
rush-hour trafhc carry over into other 
driving and tend to be imitated. This 
reduces the number of violations per 
mile of driving and consequently the 
need for enforcement. Second, on con- 
gested roads, discovery of violations 
becomes difficult and pursuit dangerous 
to the degree that what few violators 
there are usually escape apprehension. 


Different Emphasis 

There are indications today that 
behavior with respect to speed and 
road position may be influenced as 
much by road and traffic situation as 
by traffic rules and their enforcement. 
Changing the posted speed limit at a 
point on the road, for example, seems 
to have little effect on speed. These 
facts suggest that the need for and 
effect of enforcement under certain 
conditions may be changing. It may 
also mean that the enforcement rate 
may be changing significantly as a 
measure of need for enforcement 

From the foregoing, one is not war- 
ranted in assuming that the need for 
enforcement is disappearing. That 
happy day is still far off. There will 
always be people whose behavior, for 
one reason or another, deviates dan- 
gerously from that prescribed for 
safety and consequently from that ex- 
pected by those who must share roads 
with them. Such drivers will continue 
to require attention. Perhaps one may 
infer that enforcement will be focused 
more specifically on this smaller num- 
ber of people and tied in more closely 


with licensing procedures. At least it 
appears that the great majority of 
drivers are now aware of what is ex- 
pected of them. They have learned 
how to behave accordingly and—what 
is more important—they have begun 
to realize that conventional driving is, 
in the long run, to their advantage in 
terms of safety, peace of mind, and 
usually of dispatch. 


Other kinds of circumstances also 
affect requirements for enforcement. 
Inspection stations relieve police on 
the street from much of the responsi- 
bility for vehicle condition. The fre- 
quency of citations for improper lights, 
for example, naturally declines in areas 
where vehicle inspection is required. 
The vast extension of off-street and 
metered parking shifts parking super- 
visory effort from patrol units to meter 
maids and parking lot attendants 


But perhaps nowhere have new 
conditions had such an effect on traftix 
patrol as on the freeways. Engineers 
have literally designed out many pos- 
sible violations: right of way, stop 
signs, trafhc lights, pedestrians and 
others. Speed limits are higher than 
most people care to travel. Yet the 
deaths per 100,000,000 miles of free- 
way travel are only a third or less 
than that of motor vehicle travel as a 
whole and experience with minor acci- 
dents is even more favorable 


Does this mean that patrol of free- 
ways is unwarranted? Not if consid- 
eration is given to new requirements 
for these roads. In densely populated 


areas, freeways frequently operate at 
or near capacity and any interruption 
to traffic flow can be enormously costly 
because of the great number of people 


delayed. Hence operating organiza- 
tions must be prepared swiftly and 
efficiently to clear obstructions or di- 
vert traffic. This requires mobile super- 
visory patrols with effective intercom- 
munication, 


Vehicles which must stop on 
freeways because they are out of fuel 
or have tire or other mechanical 
trouble are a greater problem than they 
would be on ordinary streets. Miles 
between exits and service areas and 
inaccessibility of telephone or other 
means of summoning assistance tend 
to encourage emergency roadside re- 
pairs or flagging down passing ve 
hicles. Both are accident breeders 
Hence, as more travel is on freeways, 
the work of traffic patrols must be 


expected to shift in emphasis from 
enforcement to facilitation. 


In the past, the number of citations 
issued has been the main measure of 
both work output of the individual 
patrol unit and of the need for and 
accomplishment of patrol organiza- 
tions. Often this is the only available 
measure. But will this measure be ade- 
quate as emphasis shifts from special- 
ized trafhc law enforcement to gener- 
alized traffic services? With substantial 
completion of the Interstate System in 
the next decade, it is estimated that a 
quarter of all motor vehicle transpor- 
tation will be on limited access roads. 
Public demand for such roads will 
continue, hence we can look forward 
to the time when a third or a half 
of travel will be on these high type 
roads. Is it strange therefore, that 
forward-looking traffic administrators 
are seeking more representative meas- 
ures for need and oe a of traf- 
are supervision ¢ 


Critical Look 


Accident investigation practices are 
also being re-examined. Claim con- 
sciousness, engendered in part by the 
now nearly universal responsibility 
laws, has resulted in prompt reporting 
of a much larger proportion of minor 
accidents than formerly. Attendance 
at these less serious accidents, espe- 
cially in widespread suburban areas, 
requires an increasing proportion of 
total man-hours available for traffic 
work. The work load in connection 
with accidents is increased by requests 
for pre-trial statements and trial testi- 
mony related to negligence claims. The 
question is now being raised, especially 
in metropolitan areas, as to whether 
attending and investigating property 
damage accidents is the best use of 
traffic officers’ time. Several arguments 
are advanced: few of the minor acct- 
dents result in successful prosecutions ; 
reports filed by drivers will be sufficient 
to identify the accident for traffic engi- 
neering and other administrative pur- 
poses; most offenses in minor accidents 
are neither ignorant nor willful and so 
the value of citations for them may be 
negligible with respect to keeping the 
driver from having future accidents 
of the same kind. Would the same 
amount of time put on patrol of new 
freeways or clearing arteries of parked 
cars at the rush hour yield greater 


To Page 48 
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Can Driver Licensing Cope 


With the Fantastic Future? 


ee OUR Fantastic Future,”’ a series 
of articles about scientific ad- 
vances in the sixties and seventies, tells 
of many engineering marvels to come. 
One ts a ride into the air by individual 
rocket belt. Another is an air-car that 
scoots on a cushion of compressed air 
This, says the author, will permit the 
driver to merrily cross fields, lakes and 
rivers unrestrained by lack of roads 
This type of vehicle transportation 
would indicate that driver control will 
become a problem that, in comparison, 
makes today’s driver supervision by 
licensing rather simple 


Will licensing authorities be ready 


Glen V. Carmichael is director, exten 
sion services, Traffic Institute, Northwest 
ern University 


by Glenn V. Carmichael 


to control tomorrow's vehicle driver? 
Will licensing technology, laws, per- 
sonnel, standards and procedures be 
adequate in time to meet. science’s 
transportation advance? 

To find some of the answers to 
these questions, let us see how the 
nation stands 7o0w’ in terms of today’s 
motor vehicle driver control. 


Let’s turn to the driver license sec- 
tion of the Annual Inventory of Traf- 
fic Safety Activities for a nationwide 
picture, as revealed in the evaluation 
of driver licensing performance. First, 
a word of explanation about the driver 
license section itself. This is the only 
current, national survey and compila- 
tion of data on the subject. 


The section asks questions pertinent 


to the successful administration of a 
driver license program. If a state 
satisfactorily answers these questions, 
points are allocated. Questions range 
from selection, training and super- 
vision of personnel to standards and 
procedures of driver examination and 
driver improvement, desired legisla 
tion and general administration of the 
function. 

A committee of state driver license 
administrators, named by the Amert- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, forms the advisory 
group that develops the standards for 
driver license performance. Thus, one 
may be sure that the Inventory 1s 
based on practical aspects of good 
administration and not on unattainable 
or “‘pie-in-the-sky” goals. 
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A total of 100 points, distributed 
over the range of driver licensing 
functions (laws, administration, driver 
examination and driver improvement) 
has been allocated for assignment in 
the evaluation of performance. Thus, 
it is possible for a state to receive 100 
points, but this need not mean the 
very best performance, 

If driver licensing control is to be 
made adequate to meet today’s prob- 
lems, some changes will have to be 
made. To be sure, some improvement 
could be noted immediately if more 
personnel were added to take care of 
the growing numbers of drivers. This 
is not enough. 


These Are ‘‘Musts”’ 


First, traffic safety authorities, legis- 
lators, enforcement officials, public 
support groups and driver license ad- 
ministrators must begin to give driver 
license functions first-class treatment 
instead of the second-class treatment 
they now receive in many instances 


That is to say, adequate salaries must 
be provided to attract and retain quali- 
fied personnel to administer driver 
licensing laws. So long as salaries 
paid to personnel are below those paid 
to other state department employes, or 
less than paid in private industry for 
comparable work, there will be a con- 
stant turnover of personnel 


Second, the status of driver licensing 
in the state’s administrative organiza- 
tion must be raised to status commen- 
surate with its importance. It must 
not be subservient to a department 
with functions considered more im- 
portant than driver control. 


Driver license administrators who 
must answer to revenue or enforcement 
officials will, in most cases, never be 
able to establish standards and_pro- 
cedures that the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators has 
set up, because they cannot get imme- 
diate attention directed to their func- 
tional problems. Thus, one can readily 
find examples in which the driver li- 
cense activity 1s strictly routine, often 
merely clerical, and seldom _ profes- 
sional. The administrator responsible 
for it has often surrendered to the 
apathy he has encountered. 


Third, legislators must begin to look 


to the total concept of driver licensing 
as representing all drivers, and not to 
the individua, driver who may be a 
client or constituent who has become 
embroiled in a traffic case, say a charge 
of driving while under the influence. 
When legislators accept this principle, 
sound driver license laws and adminis- 
trative tools will be provided, if driver 
license administrators develop their 
needs. 

Fourth, driver license personnel 
themselves must begin to adopt a pro- 
fessional attitude, act accordingly and 
speak vigorously and persuasively for 
those goals which administrators them- 
selves have established through their 
national organization (AAMVA), the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and the Action 
Program. 


In short, the report of the Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety has 
this to say about driver licensing 
‘More and more, public officials, citi- 
zen leaders in highway safety and 
members of the general public are 
taking an active interest in driver- 
license laws and driver-examining and 
driver-improvement programs. They 
see that these laws and programs offer 
the most direct and effective way to 
gauge the ability and competence of 
the many millions of drivers and to 
improve the general quality and_per- 


formance of motor vehicle operators.” 


No Time to Waste 

It is time vow for driver license 
administration to be upgraded in all 
states, but primarily in those which are 
not coming up to acceptable perform 
ance levels 


If interested public 
are looking for activity 


Safety groups 
projects to 
improve the traffic safety program, it 
is recommended that they investigate 
the four named points 
ditions, departmental status, legislative 


working con- 


outlook and the professional quality 
of the total licensing program. 


Improvement on these points will 
lead the way toward improved driver 
license administration. If citizen sup- 
port groups begin now to work with 
all officials 
ceivable that our nation might begin 
to catch up to today’s driver-control 
problems in time to be ready for to- 


‘Fantastic Future.” @ 


and vice versa—it is con- 


morrow s 


Humble Safety 
Foundation 


The Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
has announced that the activities of 
the Esso Safety Foundation (which 
recently became the Humble Safety 
Foundation) have been moved from 
New York City to the company’s head- 
quarters at Houston. 


The foundation assists schools and 
colleges and public and private or- 
ganizations and agencies in their ef- 
forts to improve street and highway 
safety through education, engineering 
and law enforcement. 


Nicholas H. 


foundation activities. 


Piteo will supervise 


Piteo, who has been the founda- 
tion's traffic engineer since 1957, ts 
a graduate of Kansas State College 
and Yale University’s Bureau of High- 
way Traffic 


Projects of the Humble Safety 
Foundation will be coordinated with 
work in the highway safety field al- 
Humble Oil & 


Refining Co. in its main offices at 


ready conducted by 


Houston and in its operating regions 


and functional divisions 


North Dakota 
Boosts Seat Belts 
Gov. William L. Guy of North 


Dakota has had his personal car and 
official car equipped with seat belts 


Governor Guy said he does not feel 
the seat belt is the one and only an- 
swer to death and injury on our streets 
and highways, but that it is one more 
precaution drivers can take in addi- 
tion to various other accident pre 


vention measures 


The North Dakota State Health De- 


partment has been a leader in seat 


belt promotion and has installed belts 
in all its field cars. The Workmen's 
Compensation Bureau, has also had 


its field cars so equipped 


North Dakota Highway Patrol cars 
will soon be outfitted with seat belts 
as regular equipment, and the possi 
bility of installing seat belts in all 
highway department field cars is also 
being considered 
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Will Our Super Highways Be 
Dream Roads or Nightmares? 


Answer lies 


a more than ever before, 
our country needs well-trained 
Today, more 
than at any time in the past, there 1s 


tram 1dministrato¢rs 


need for proper emphasis and balance 
in our highway safety efforts 


It was pointed out recently by Grant 


Keyes of the Ohio Department ot 
Highway Safety that there seems to 
be a general feelis 9 that emphasis on 

of the trafic program 

panacea for all prob- 
related » use of the motor 
vehicle. This reeping paralysis’ 1s 


being manifested in publi 


attitude 
and refle in official programming 
Undoubtedly, the federal program 


of Interstate Highway Systems and 


by James L. Karns 


similar projects now actively underway 
have contributed to this feeling. A 
California administrator has noted 
that never has he seen so much effort 
expended to build bigger, better and 
safer highways—and yet never has he 
seen a time when so many obstacles 
were put in the way to prevent proper 
policing and supervision on those 
highways. 


Thus the problem becomes one of 
proper emphasis. I am certain we all 
would agree that these new highways 
are a huge and notable contribution 
to highway safety. But I am also 
equally confident that all of us would 
agree that the safe wse of these high- 
ways requires a balanced effort in the 
areas of education and enforcement. 

The most marvelous engineering 
by itself alone—cannot guarantee that 
our super roadways will be used in the 
most wise, accident-free manner by 


in proper balance of safety effort 


the motoring public. It has been pre- 
dicted by highway authorities that 
many thousands of lives will be saved 
by the ultra-modern roadways. This 
factor, plus the national defense needs 
of America, helped sell the I-System 
network of roads in the first place. 


It would be highly interesting to 
find out—state by state—how much 
additional enforcement effort and how 
much additional public education em- 
phasis are planned to guarantee that 
our vast investment in new roads will 
bring real dividends in safer, more 
efficient travel by the millions of per- 
sons who are using existing portions 
of the I-System and are looking for- 
ward to extending their travel on this 
type of roadway in the near future. 


There is grave danger that official 
efforts presently are being expended 
in a singular, unbalanced approach to 
this whole matter of traffic control. 
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I have conferred recently with a 
number of motor vehicle administra- 
tors. They uniformly agree that an 
alarming apathy exists about the actual 
need for additional enforcement and 
education efforts in view of the tre- 
mendous sums being spent on other 
phases of the highway program, par- 
ticularly construction. 


These leaders are firmly convinced 
that unless we can give concurrent 
emphasis to a// phases of the traffic 
safety program in America, the ghost 
of sudden death will haunt our new 
highways with a frequency that will 
be appalling. 

It has been stated that Americans 
are the world’s greatest optimists. I 
suppose it follows quite naturally, 
then, that we are much too willing 
to seize quickly upon new ideas or 
cleverly renovated old ideas as road- 
ways to the mecca of peace from all 


problems. 


In the traffic safety field, many of 
these ideas are valid. Many are not. 
It is the responsibility of the conscien- 
tious administrator to evaluate. It is 
his further responsibility to educate 
and inform the citizenry so that valid 
measures become realities. 


In this effort, every available means 
must be utilized—from the smallest 
citizen safety groups in our smallest 
communities to our highest civil au- 
thorities. 

Neither you nor I can say we are 
interested only in the arban problem, 
or the rural problem, of traffic control. 


Millions of motor vehicle operators: 


daily traverse both city streets and 
rural highways in the course of their 
travels. Our street and highway net: 
work is so closely linked that the 
problems of our communities and the 
problems of our rural areas are in- 
separably inter-twined. 


The Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in a recent study of 
metropolitan transportation problems, 
concludes that American cities have 
become increasingly difficult to live in 
and to work in largely because they 
are difficult to move around in. In- 
ability to overcome congestion and to 
remove obstacles to mobility threatens 
to make the big city an economic 
liability rather than an asset. The 
crisis in transportation is largely the 


result of the growing concentration of 
population and economic activity. 


More than 100 million persons now 
are living in the cities and suburbs of 
the United States. Each year urban 
America is spreading at the rate of 
1,000,000 acres. In the past decade 
and a half, the Brookings Institution 
points out, the growth of urbanization 
has been equivalent to duplicating the 
populations of metropolitan New 
York, Detroit, Los Angeles, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. 


Concentrating these millions of peo- 
ple in urban areas would have proved 
impossible without the mobility and 
supply lines provided by transporta- 
tion. However, now our cities have 
grown to the point where they threaten 
to strangle the transportation that 
made them possible. 


Small wonder, then, that so many 
motorists are viewing our vast new 
rural highway network as a dream 
they want to enjoy to the full—fast 
travel, controlled access, no traffic sig- 
nals, no stop signs, no delays. 


Let's keep in mind that the finest 
cars and trucks are no safer than their 
operators make them. Even the best 


vehicles made are in need of preven- 
tive maintenance, yet a good many 
owners are lax in this department. This 
is reflected in the number of “‘assists’’ 
which are given each year in each 
state by highway patrol or police ofh- 
cers. If the facts could be fully de- 
veloped, this laxity in vehicle care 
probably would itself more 
accurately than heretofore in the per- 
centage of accidents in which vehicle 
a contributing 


reflect 


equipment failure is 


factor. 

When the motoring public views a 
uniformed police or patrol officer at 
frequent enough intervals, then we 
can be assured of maximum voluntary 
observance of traffic regulations be- 
cause there is adequate deterrence to 
violations 

Because our population is expand- 
ing, because more drivers are driving 
more miles each year, it is becoming 
increasingly important for our legis- 
lative bodies in the several states to 
recognize the imperative need to pro- 
vide necessary funds to secure and to 
properly train and equip additional 
enforcement manpower for adequate 
supervision of traffic on our growing 
network of modern roadways.@ 








COMING EVENTS 





Oct. 10-12, Houston, Tex. 
_ Twelfth Annual Conference on Standards 
(Rice Hotel). H. C. Ball, Humble Oil and 
Refining Co., Baytown, Tex 


Oct. 16-20, Chicago 

Forty-ninth National Safety Congress and 
Exposition (Conrad-Hilton Hotel). R. I 
Forney, secretary, National Safety Council 
4125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11 


Oct. 19-20, Chicago 

American Optometric Association, 1961 
Conference on Motorist’s Vision and High 
way Safety. Conrad Hilton Hotel. Contact 
Richard L. Irwin, American Optical Asso 
ciation, 4030 Chauteau Ave., St. Louis 10 
Mo 


Oct. 26-27, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation (Mellon Institute) 


Dr. H. H. Schrenk, managing director, In 
justrial Hygiene Foundation, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13 


Oct. 27, Manchester, N. H. 

Fourth Annual Conference, New Hamp 
shire Accident Prevention Council. Contact 
Ronald G. Logan, secretary, P. O. Box 
170, Nashua, N. H 


Nov. 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 

Twenty-fourth Annual South Carolina Ac 
cident Prevention Conference. Wade Hamp 
ton Hotel. Contact Fred Derrick, South 
Carolina Industrial Commission, 1015 Main 
St., Columbia, S. ¢ 


Nov. 13-17, Detroit, Mich. 

Eighty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, Cobo 
Hall. Contact Joseph G. Molner, M_D., 
health commissioner, Detroit, Mich 
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== NEWS FROM CAPITOL HILL = 


TWNHE 1961 Congressional session has 
extended beyond the date set by 
law for its normal adjournment. 
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The Congress approved S. 1922, 
and the president signed this new 
Housing Act into law as Public Law 
87-70, thereby initiating a program 
of federal aid for mass transportation 
planning and pilot projects 


A subcommittee of the House Com- 


proved for submission to the full 
committee H.R. 6433. which would 

Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing, whose official 
responsibilities could cover the field 


tall 
establish a 


of ma transportation planning 


The General Services Administra- 
tion directed that all cars bought for 
the federal government beginning with 

1962 models shall be equipped 

a “blowby” device (whose pur- 
pose is to reduce air pollution caused 
by auto exhausts) and anchors for seat 
el the front and rear seats. The 
of Health, Education and 
all federal agencies to 

as soon as possible, 

that this federal leadership 
worth the attention of other 

l and private organizations 

The Surgeon General 

S. Public Health Service 

imates that the general use of 


ect 
es 
+ hel+ 
il 


belts would save some 5.000 lives 


; : 
inually and prevent many thousands 
f permanent disfigurements and dis- 


a) 
ADILITIeS 


Plans developed under the aegis of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
project a federal test of the feasibility 
electronic highways. The 
government would supply special test 
equipment which will control steering, 

celeration and braking on a 100-mile 


D 
L 
i 


of automat 


ation service. Pub 
National Safety 
opposition to any 


test strip of two lanes of the interstate 
highway system. The cost of the ex- 
periment is estimated at $50,000,000 
for roadway construction and elec- 
tronic equipment. Under the plans 
discussed, the electronic system would 
take over complete control of the car 
for the period in which it was being 
used. 


Senator Yarborough (Texas) told 
the Senate that “it is abundantly clear” 
that the shipment of pep pills through 
the mails in interstate commerce “'pre- 
sents a health hazard which demands 
federal legislative action for more 
effective controls.” 


Transportation of Explosives 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion proposed extensive amendments 
to its regulations concerning the trans- 
portation of explosives and _ other 


dangerous articles 


The President’s Committee for Traf- 
fic Safety embarked on a program 
designed to encourage promotion of 
off-the-job traffic safety programs. "Off. 
the-job vehicle accidents have ac 
counted for more deaths than at-work 
accidents for more than 10 years now,’ 
said the committee which urged busi- 
ness and industrial firms to conduct 
trafic safety 
employes 


programs among their 


U.S. Public Health Service 


The appropriation bill for the U. S. 
Public Health Service has cleared 
through the House and the Senate, but 
must be reconciled between the two 
Houses. For accident prevention ac- 
tivities, the last appropriation was $2,- 
905,300. The Administration requested 
for this fiscal year, and the House 
voted, an increase to $3,368,000. The 
Senate raised this amount by $250,000 
to $3,618,000. The Senate committee 
justified this increase as a means of 
enabling expansion of training and 
demonstration programs. In general, 
the Senate committee asked for “greater 
emphasis on prevention of accidents 
and development of methods of treat- 
ing accident victims.’” The Senate also 
approved $8,900,000 for air pollution 
activities, an increase of $300,000 over 
what the House allowed which was 
itself $500,000 more than the budget 
requested and $1,100,000 higher than 
the last appropriation. For radiological 
health programs, from a previous 
budget of $7,660,000, the House ap- 
proved the full amount of the request 
for the new year, $9,147,000, and the 
Senate voted an increase of $1,500,000 
over the House-approved figure, of 
which increase $500,000 was for train- 
ing grants and $1,000,000 for research 
and demonstration projects. The Sen- 
ate committee, however, completely 
disallowed a supplemental budget re- 
quest of $3,515,000 for the acquisition 
of a site and for plans and specifica- 
tions for an environmental health 
center, on the stated ground that the 
site contemplated was “an extremely 
poor selection’’ and that an inadequate 
justification had been submitted for the 
request. 





Planning to Fly to the Congress? 


NORAD (North American Air 
Defense Command) has announced an 
air defense exercise that will ground 
all nonmilitary aircraft for a 12-hour 
period, from 1:00 p.m. Eastern Day- 
light Time, Saturday, October 14, to 
1:00 a.m., Sunday, October 15. The 
entire United States and Canada will 
be affected. 


Since this exercise will immediately 
precede the opening of the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago on October 
16, this notice is issued as information 
to any Congress delegates who might 
have been planning air travel to Chi- 
cago during the specified period. Any 
such delegates will of course want to 
make necessary changes in the timing 
of their travel and hotel reservations 
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Announce Safety-Check Winners 


—— FRANCISCO, California, and 
\JMadison County, Ind., have been 
named Grand Award winners for con- 
ducting the most outstanding city and 
county vehicle safety-check programs 
in the nation. 


The Oelwein Junior Safety Council, 
Oelwein, Iowa, was selected to receive 
the 1961 “Circle of Safety’ grand 
award for conducting the nation’s most 
outstanding teen-age sponsored safety 
check. For the second consecutive year, 
Coffeyville, Kan., teen-agers were 
named winners of the “Circle of 
Safety’’ grand award for outstanding 
assistance to a community safety-check. 


The selection of 88 award winners 
was made by a national board of 
judges, meeting in Washington, D. ¢ 
climaxing the 1961 National Vehicle 
Safety-Check for Communities pro 
gram sponsored annually by the Auto 
Industries Highway Safety Committee 
and Look Magazine, with the coopera- 
tion of the Association of State and 
Provincial Safety Coordinators. 


National awards of excellence for 
exceptional city safety-check programs 
in their population groups went to: 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Gary and Ham- 
mond, Ind., Anderson, Ind., and Great 
Falls, Mont. (tie) ; Coffeyville, Kan. ; 
New Hampton and Sumner, Iowa 
(tie). 


Counties winning national awards 
of excellence by population groups 
were: San Diego County, Calif., and 
Akron-Summit County, Ohio (tie); 
Orange County, Fla., and Fort Wayne- 
Allen County, Ind. (tie) ; Huntington 
County, Ind. 

In addition, 47 counties, 
and 17 teenage groups were selected 
for awards within participating states. 


cities, 


The judges, impressed by the quan 
tity and quality of award entries from 
participating groups, which resulted 
in the greatest number of tie awards 
ever presented, also commended the 
United States Post Othice Department, 
McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., and 
Paine Air Force Base, Wash., for 
submitting program entries for safety 
check activities for which there were 
no award categories 


All entries were judged and winners 
chosen on the basis of effective com- 
munity efforts encouraging motorists 
to have their vehicles safety-checked 
for 10 points affecting safe driving 
condition. The National Board of 
Judges considered the quality of the 
community safety-check program, as 
well as the total number of vehicles 
checked, rejected, and re-checked in 
relation to an area’s potential. The 
10 points checked which affect vehicle 
condition are brakes, headlights, tail 
lights, steering, tires, exhaust, glass, 
windshield wipers, mirrors and horn. 

This eighth annual National Vehicle 
Safety-Check for Communities was 
conducted in most localities during 
May and June in states not requiring 
official motor vehicle inspection. “Join 
the Circle of Safety—Check Your Car 

Check Your Driving—Check Acci- 
dents” is the slogan of the voluntary 
safety-check program. The community- 
wide efforts helped promote traffic 
safety, as well as high-light the need 
for regular maintenance for safe driv- 
ing. 

Serving on the National Board of 
Judges were: J. W. Bethea, executive 


Form Seat 


A new organization, to be known 
as the American Seat Belt Council, 
has been formed. The new group will 
function as an auxiliary organization 
of the Narrow Fabrics Institute and 
will be under the management of Penn 
Affiliates, Inc. Charter members in- 
clude the leading manufacturers of 
automotive seat belts and manufac- 
turers of component parts therefor, 
including hardware, 


webbing, yarn, 


CCE. 

The ASBC was created to lend sup- 
port to such public interest groups as 
the National Safety Council, Adver- 
tising Council, U. S. Public Health 
Service, American Medical Association 
and General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in their efforts to increase use 


secretary, The President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety; Wainwright Bridges, 
director, Uniform Laws Program, 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators; Richard Cow- 
dery, consultant, urban transportation, 
American Municipal Association; 
Howard B. Fletcher, police manage- 
ment consultant, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police; Norman 
Key, executive secretary. National 
Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association; Forst E. 
Lowery, president, Conference of State 
and Local Organizations of the Na- 
tional Safety Council; John L. Marks, 
director, rural and education division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation; Ala- 
stair McArthur, assistant director, Na- 
tional Association of County Officials; 
Leonard J. McEnnis, Jr., director of 
public relations, Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety, and Mrs. B. V. 
Todd, director, women’s division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Statistical results on the number and 
condition of vehicles safety-checked 
during the 1961 program are still 
being received at national headquarters 
A final tabulation of results will be 
released in the near future. 


Belt Council 


of seat belts by the public as an effec- 
tive tool for reducing accident fatalities 
and injuries. This will be done through 
development of a program of volun- 
tary self-regulation to insure that belts 
offered for sale to the consumer meet 
minimum recommended standards. 


Committees will be established by 
ASBC to cooperate with other organi- 
zations and agencies in the promulga- 
tion of standards. In this regard, one 
of the first actions taken by ASBC was 
to adopt the SAE recommended prac- 
tice covering motor-vehicle seat belt 
assemblies. 

Announcement has been made by 
the president of the Automobile Safety 
Belt Institute that its activities will be 
replaced by the new organization. 
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GREEN LIGHTS ALL THE WAY 


New control system improves traffic flow, keeps drivers happy 


Motorists traveling along a four- 
mile stretch of Michigan’s Mound 
Road from Eleven to Fifteen Mile 
roads are now advised by lighted speed 
signs how fast or slow to pace them- 
selves to arrive at the next traffic sig- 
nal while it is green 

Since July 31, a new traffic pacer 
has been operating. It is a traffic 
control system developed by General 
Motors Research Laboratories in co- 
operation with Macomb County Road 
Commission. 

Purpose of this prototype installa- 
tion is to improve trathc flow over 
suburban and city streets with inter- 


sections, as contrasted with limited 
access roads, and it is designed to 
move vehicles in an orderly uninter- 
rupted run from Eleven to Fifteen 
Mile roads. 

This is done with a series of illumi- 
nated speed advisory signals hanging 
over the center of the pavement. These 
are numerals 20 inches high resem- 
bling football or baseball scoreboard 
numbers. A motorist entering the four- 
mile system at either end or from any 
intersection in between needs only 
obey these speed signals which vary 
from 25 to 45 miles per hour. They 
inform him how fast he must go to 


Overhead speed signs tell motorist what speed he must drive to make 
next green traffic signal. Speed signals in photo are 92! feet apart. 


make the next green traffic signal. 

For a two-year period the system 
will be operated by Macomb County 
Road Commission. During the first 
12 weeks men from the Michigan State 
Highway Department will make traffic 
counts along the four-mile route. Their 
surveys will determine what trip time 
savings motorists can make and what 
improvement can be made in Mound 
Road’s “intersection capacity’’ — the 
number of vehicles that can go through 
an intersection during each green cycle 
or a trafhc light. The traffic pacer is 
designed to increase this capacity by 
as much as 20 per cent. 


Country traffic engineers intend to 
evaluate the traffic pacer’s efficiency in 
comparison with a conventional pro- 
gressive traffic control system, now in 
use on many city and suburban streets, 
and a non-interconnected system which 
has been in use along Mound Road. 


Motorist’s Dream 


Main difference between the traffic 
pacer and a conventional progressive 
trafhc control system is that the traffic 
pacer keeps the motorist continuously 
informed as to how many miles an 
hour he must go to avoid red signals. 
In a progressive system the motorist 
knows only that the traffic signals are 
set at a fixed speed, but if he gets 
out of step he has no idea how much 
he must vary his speed to make the 
next green signal. 


In introducing the traffic 
engineers warned it isn’t a panacea. 
Failure to obey the speed advisory 
signs will clog traffic lanes just as a 
slow driver on Detroit expressways 
impedes traffic flow miles behind him. 
Or an overflow of traffic onto Mound 
Road will cause a tieup, just as too 
many calls will clog telephone circuits. 


pacer, 


The system is modeled to some ex- 
tent on so-called ‘‘traffic funnels’ now 
used extensively in Germany to im- 
prove both road capacity and traffic 
safety through elimination of most 
intersection stops. 
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ORDERS FOR NEW POSTERS 
SHOWN CANNOT BE SHIPPED 
UNTIL AFTER NOVEMBER 1 


Even in winter you can go... 


If you know how! 


New Booklet 


Each winter, the National Safety 
Council's Committee on Winter Driv- 
ing Hazards studies the effects of 
snow and ice and comes up with the 
facts on the technique of driving safely 
under the worst conditions. Aided by 
industry, government and educational 
researchers, vehicles and equipment, 
these experts take the worst Old Man 
Winter can dish out. The facts they 
discover are then translated into handy 


booklet form to help the average 


driver keep on the go in similar con- 
ditions. 


Ready, Set, SNOW is the title of 


the new 2-color winter driving booklet 
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produced by NSC for sale about Oc- 
tober 1. Its 16 pages are crammed 
with winter driving information useful 
to any driver, whether new behind the 
wheel or a seasoned professional driver. 

There is a check list to get a car 
or truck in shape for a siege of winter 
weather. 

Winter driving’s six primary haz- 
ards are thoroughly explained and the 
reader is also told how to handle a 
car—how to get started, how to keep 
going, and how to bring it to a safe 
stop on snow or ice. 

Charts are included which clearly 
show the comparative starting and 


stopping ability of good tires, tires 
with chains, snow tires, etc. 

The booklet ends with a concise 
wrap-up of the winter driving situa- 
tion: The value of good tires and 
chains, visibility, safe following dis- 
tance, and braking. 

You can reduce the danger of 
winter driving conditions in your com- 
munity or among your fleet drivers by 
distributing copies of Ready, Set, 
SNOW. Order by title and stock num- 
ber (399.57). Each: 50—$.075; 500 

-$.065; 1000—$.058; 5000—$.048; 
10,000—$.045. 
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ECOGNITION 


te be a better driver, ome must 
want to drive better. We can take it 
for granted that no one wants to have 
a motor vehicle accident. But most 
people don't want strongly enough not 
o have accidents. It is the indifference 
that makes the difference between an 
average driver and the kind of con- 
sciously skilled driver we are trying 


+ ; 


passenger cars Det 


rinted in con 


is the PAYOFF 


by Chris Imhoff 


to produce in our better driving pro- 
gram. 


So far we have (1) set up a stand- 
ard of acceptable safe driving perform- 
ance—driving that avoids preventable 
accidents. We have (2) explained 
this standard to all drivers and started 
a flow of information to them on how 
to avoid preventable accidents. And 
we have (3) set up individual driver 
records to keep score on driving per- 
formance—and have let each employe 
know we're keeping score 


The fourth and final element in 
our better driving program is to make 
our employes want measure up to 
our standard. In the final analysis 
safety must come from inside the man 


It cannot be impressed from without 
Safety must be self-propelled if it is 
going to work at all and want to is 
the engine that makes it work. The 
gasoline that feeds the engine is recog- 
nition of achievement. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Ameri- 
can philosopher and essayist said, ‘The 
reward of a thing well done is to have 
done it.’’ Every honest craftsman knows 
the truth of this statement. But it ts 
Having done 
well, it is also nice to 


not the sole reward. 
something 
know that others are aware of what 
we have done and approve and appre- 
ciate it 


That is all recognition ts acknow!l- 
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edgement with a show of approval. It 
takes the form of diplomas, prizes, 
loving cups, medals, thank you notes 
and every-day compliments. Without 
it mankind would have striven less 
down through the centuries; civiliza- 
tion would probably still be in the 
stone age. It is a motivating force 
more powerful than money, and the 
desire for it beats in the heart of 
every man from the corporation execu- 
tive to the apprentice. It can be used 
to provide the motivating force for 
almost any human activity from schol- 
arship to better driving. Here we are 
concerned with how to use it to pre- 
vent accidents. 


Why It’s Important 


D. L. Williamson, director of train- 
ing and safety for the Cleveland 
Transit System is responsible for in- 
fluencing the safe driving of some 
2,000 CTS bus operators. He is one 
of the nation’s most successful fleet 
safety directors and is therefore an 
authority on what makes drivers drive 
better. He has this to say: 

“It is the problem of those in the 
field of accident prevention to develop 
methods which will create a strong 
desire to be accident free in the mind 
of the driver, through recognition of 
his efforts in this direction. Let's 
remember that he is a member of a 
large group with small chance for 
promotion, and the only thing which 
can make him stand out from the rest 
of the group is recognition of accom- 
plishment.”’ 


Why is the development of methods 
of recognition seen as a key problem 
in promoting safety? Is safety some- 
thing that employes have to be coddled 
or manipulated into? Is not safety part 
of the total job the employe is being 
paid for? And if safety performance 
must be singled out for special pro 
motion, why not develop programs for 
other job traits such as honesty, punc- 
tuality, neatness, loyalty. These ques- 
tions occur to Management many times 
over when first exposed to the need 
for safety promotion 


How much of a man you buy with 
the union scale of wages is a moot 
question. It is debatable whether you 
buy average performance or superior 
performance. There are many work 


qualities that management would like 
to demand, if it could, but which it 
cannot buy. For example, one cannot 
buy high morale, loyalty, enthusiasm 
or many of the other intangible quali- 
ties that collectively spell the differ- 
ence between a run-of-the-mill business 
Organization and one that is really 
top-flight. Management can, however, 
provide the conditions under which 
these qualities flourish and that is 
just as good as being able to demand 
them. 


If honesty, punctuality, neatness and 
loyalty were of overriding importance 
in a given work group, these qualities, 
too, could be programmed. However, 
these work-performance qualities usu- 
ally present no special problem 


Better driving, on the other hand, 
justifies special programming because 
human life and limb and immense 
sums in accident costs are involved. 
The difference between average per- 
formance and superior performance 
can mean a human life Management 
can demand superior safety perform- 
ance and it should. But it should also 
provide the conditions under which 
superior driving performance will 
flourish. Recognition of achievement 
is one of these conditions 


Here’s How 


In actual practice, recognition for 
achievement in safe driving works 
something like this. Bob Jordan is 
the manager of a small baking com- 
pany operating a fleet of 15 bread 
trucks. His better-driving program has 
been in force for 12 months and all 
but one of his 15 drivers has been 
able to drive during this time without 
having a preventable accident with a 
company vehicle. Bob is pleased with 
the performance of the 14 drivers and 
would like to show his appreciation 


Jordan can call each individual 


driver into his office at the right 
moment and say, for example, ‘Jack, 
I've just been going over your driving 
record for the past year and I note 
that you haven't had 
ventable accident 


a single pre- 
That's a fine record 
and it means a lot to me and the 


company. We want you to know that 


we appreciate it and hope you'll keep 
it up.” 


Recognition can _ be 
that—a few words of appreciation, a 
pat on the back, 


as simple as 


If he wishes to do something a bit 
more impressive in the way of recog- 
nition, Jordan can write a personal 
letter to Jack addressed to his home 
thanking him for a job well done. 
This would be a little more formal 
and Jack’s family would be able to 
read it and share in his accomplish- 
ment. 


If he wanted to make still more of 
the achievement, Jordan could take 
all 14 of his safe drivers out to lunch 
at company expense and after lunch 
make a brief talk on how much good 
driving is appreciated by the company 
This, too is recognition. 


Another method of recognition 
would be to provide safe driver awards 
in the form of cards or pins. Jordan 
could get these from his insurance 
company or have a jeweler or printer 
design special awards bearing the com- 
pany name. If Jordan wants to be 
really big league about safe driver 
awards, he can present National Safety 
Council Safe Driver Awards, adding 
the prestige of a well known national 
organization to the recognition. 


He also has the option of giving 
cash or merchandise bonuses although 
at this point he will begin to get into 
dangerous territory. It is very easy 
to go too far in this direction. The 
history of driver incentive programs is 
filled with instances of well-meaning 
management going overboard for elab- 
orate and expensive safety bonuses and 
the resounding backfire of such pro- 
grams. The machine breaks down 
when dollar signs get caught in the 


gears. 


They're the Top 


As a continued incentive to better 
driving, safe driver awards have 
proved more effective with more driv- 
ers than any other single form of 
incentive. They afford a systematic 
manner of according recognition. The 
award pins give the driver something 
tangible to wear as a token of recog- 
nized achievement that will always 
be associated with his image of him- 
self as a safe driver. Moreover, awards 
can be added to with each successive 
year so that the incentive value be- 
comes cumulative, exerting a stronger 
pull with each passing year. In the 
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driving group, safe driver awards be- 
come a status symbol of professional 


skill 


The National Safety Council's Safe 
Driver Award deserves special mention 
in this context. It is the product of 
cooperative effort from all segments 
of the motor transport industry and 
has stood the test of 31 years of appli- 
cation in all types of fleets throughout 
the United States and Canada. The 
peculiar advantages of this award as 
a device for putting the maximum 
“Want To” in any better driving pro- 


gram might be summarized as follows: 


1. The award is based on a well- 
detined achievement, operating 
without a preventable accident 
for certain stated periods of time 
as set forth in the rules for 
the award. More drivers recog- 
nize on sight what this award 
stands for and what it takes to 
earn it than they do any other 
award 


The award ts based on a sub- 
achievernent in safe 
driving, but is reasonable in its 
demands and takes into account 
the possible and the impossible 
as far as safe driving is con- 
cerned 


stantial 


Application of the award pro- 
gram is governed by rigid rules 
to insure that it is awarded with 
discrimination only to those who 


measure up to its standards 


Awards are accompanied by a 
pocket certificate that must be 
signed by a company official and 
the president of the National 
Safety Council, 


A permanent record of each 
individual award is maintained 
at the National Safety Council 
headquarters and drivers trans- 
ferring from one company to 
another can take their award 
status with them, providing the 
new company is also using the 
Council program 


The award is available only as 
part of a packaged program to 
insure that drivers and super- 
visors alike are given a continu- 
ous flow of in-service training 
materials on how to produce a 
high standard of safe driving 
performance 

Because of the large number of 
drivers covered in the program 


(approximately 300,000) the 
award and supporting materials 
are available at very low per 
capita cost. The result is that 
the NSC award is not only the 
award with the highest prestige 
but probably the one with the 
lowest unit cost 


The small business man must make 
his own choice of how he will recog- 
nize drivers who measure up to his 
company standard of safe driving per- 
formance. He should remember that 
recognition of achievement is the gaso- 
line that fuels the “Want To” engine 
of his program. The fuel should have 
a high enough octane rating to do the 
job. 

In the first article of this series we 
talked about influential private citizens 
and how they could exercise their in- 
fluence in behalf of traffic safety 
among members of their families, their 
associates, friends, and _ neighbors. 
After studying the elements of a better 
driving program in employe groups, 
the reader will naturally ask, “If better 
driving can be programmed among 
employes, why cannot something simi- 
lar be done for the nation’s private 
motorists ?’’ It is a question that has 
been asked before. 


Accentuate the Positive 


The late Hallie L. Myers, executive 
director of the Indiana Traffic Safety 
Foundation and before that safety di- 
rector for the 
System, was a man with wide expert- 
ence with better-driving problems both 
in employe groups and in the seem- 
ingly unorganizable host of private 
motorists. He had this to say about 
this question: 


Indianapolis Transit 


“Each year I am becoming more 
firmly convinced that the principal 
reasons for the greater success of fleet 
programs over public safety programs 
is the lack of incentives in the public 
safety programs. I honestly believe 
we could cut at least 25 per cent from 
our public accidents and injuries if 
we could find a practical award plan 
for the motorist. As it now stands, a 
driver can go 40 years without an 
accident or an arrest and not even his 
next door neighbor knows about it 

yet if he has four convictions on 
minor traffic offenses in a three-year 
period, he will lose his license to 
drive. There its too much accent on 
penalty and none on incentives.” 


In 1959, President Howard Pyle of 
the National Safety Council, addressing 
the motor transport members of the 
Council and commenting on their suc- 
cess with commercial fleet drivers ob- 
served, “Perhaps in the field of public 
safety we can borrow some of your 
ideas and invent some type of program 
that will give the private motorist of 
this country a sound basis for building 
pride in his individual safe driving 
rec ord.” 


Someone, somewhere, someday will 
devise a workable training and incen- 
tive program for the private motorist. 
Whether he receives it or not, he will 
deserve a million dollars for his in- 
vention. For if Hallie Myers’ predic- 
tion were to result from such a pro- 
gram, it would mean the saving of 
10,000 lives per year in traffic acci- 
dents, the prevention of 350,000 dis- 
abling injuries, and the saving of a 
billion and a half dollars in accident 
costs each year. 


Whatever the details of such a pro- 
gram might be, it is almost certain to 
contain the four elements discussed in 
this series of articles: 

1. Set a Standard of Performance 
Show ‘Em How 
Keep Score 

i. Provide Recognition 


Three of these elements are already 
possible. The difficulty is in the third 
point—a method for keeping score on 
individual performance. At the mo- 
ment the only available method ts 
one based on the honor system and 
that is hardly good enough to insure 
the degree of prestige such a plan 
should have to be effective 


A possible avenue of score keeping 
might be through insurance companies 
or state motor vehicle departments. 
However, score keeping is an expen- 
sive process and is probably not eco- 
nomically feasible with current ma- 
chine data processing equipment. Just 
coming over the hill is record keeping 
by magnetic tape. This may hold the 
key. 

In view of the potential saving in 
lives and property damage that one 
could reasonably expect from such a 
program one can only hope that the 
day of its realization is not far off. 

In the meantime, the small fleet 
operator already enjoys such a pro- 
gram. Let's hope that he uses it.@ 
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Top Drivers Compete 
In National Roadeo 


CRACKERJACK driver team from 

The Mason and Dixon Lines cap- 

tured top honors in the 1961 Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo. 

The Mason and Dixon drivers took 
two championships in the three-axle 
and the four-axle tractor trailer classes, 
while capturing runner-up honors in 
the straight truck class. A fourth 
driver for the firm placed third in the 
straight truck class. 

The remaining three national cham- 
pionships in the straight truck, tank 
truck and five-axle tractor classes were 
won by Cletus C. Frank of Thomas- 
ville, N. C., with Akers Motor Lines; 
William F. Roesel, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., with Roesel Fuel Oil Service; and 
Arnold C. Alcorn, Stillwater, Minn., 
with the Standard Oil Division of the 
American Oil Co. 

The four-axle national champion 
was 41-year-old William J. Klein of 
Philadelphia, who also was the first 
recipient of the five-foot ebony and 
silver Champion of Champions trophy 
awarded {o the national champion with 
the longest safe driving record and the 
greatest number of years of service 
in the trucking industry. The trophy 
is sponsored by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and will be 
offered annually. 

A veteran of 25 years as a truck 
driver, Klein has a perfect no-accident 
record extending back to 1943, Dur- 
ing the past 18 years he has driven his 
large rig some 500,000 miles through 
all types of traffic in all types of 
weather without so much as_ scratch- 
ing a fender. 

This was Klein's second national 
championship. He took his first in 
1957. 

The second national championship 
won this year by Mason and Dixon 
went to William G. Contres, 30, a 
fellow-Pennsylvanian from York, in 
the three-axle category. This was Con- 
tres’ first national title. He had com- 
peted in the National Roadeo once 
before. 

In the straight truck class, Cletus 
Frank, 32, with Akers Motor Lines, 
ran up the highest point score of any 


of the finalists to keep a third na- 
tional championship from Mason and 
Dixon drivers Vincent J. Stevens, 29, 
of Manchester, Pa., and George C. 
Romano of Secaucus, N. J. Frank 
compiled a score of 472 points in 
winning the first National Roadeo in 
which he had ever competed. The 
highest score of any contestant 
throughout the entire Roadeo was 
earned by Klein, who obtained 477 
points out of a possible 530 in the 
semifinals. 

The three Mason and Dixon drivers 

Klein, Contres and Stevens—to- 
gether with Michael J]. Ostoich, 38, of 
Philadelphia, also brought home to 
their home state of Pennsylvania the 
coveted State Association Team Tro- 
phy, presented annually to the state 
whose team of drivers obtains the 
highest average score of any of the 
states represented. Ostoich, a driver 
for Coastal Tank Lines of York, Pa., 
placed second in the tank truck class. 

The national tank truck champion 
was another North Carolina driver, 
William F. Roesel, 37, of Wainston- 
Salem. 


Safety Supervisors 
Elect Officers 


R. F. Varner, director of safety for 
Coastal Tank Lines, York, Pa. has been 
elected national chairman of the 
American Trucking Associations’ 
Council of Safety Supervisors. 


Varner, last national vice 
chairman, is succeeded in this post 
by H. R. Grant, director of safety 
for Baggett Transportation Co., of 


Birmingham, Ala. 


year's 


Also elected were the four regional 
chairmen of the council. 

John W. 
accident control division of the F. J. 
Boutell Driveaway Co., of Flint, Mich., 
was re-elected as central regional chair- 


Jacobson, director of the 


man. 

Tom Moore, director of safety for 
Carolina Freight Carriers, of Cherry- 
ville, N. C., was southern 
regional chairman. 


elected 
The new western regional chair- 
man is Richard O. Olson, director of 
safety for Dan Dugan Oil & Trans- 
port Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Elected as eastern regional chairman 
is Anthony Labonia, director of safety 
for Adley Express Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


New Transit Organization Launched 


The Institute for Rapid Transit, a 
new nationwide organization estab- 
lished to promote development, ex- 
pansion, modernization and safety of 
rapid transit in metropolitan areas, has 
been launched by a group of promi- 
nent transit operators and equipment 
manufacturers. 


The new institute replaces the Tran- 
sit Research Corp. formed in the early 
30s. 

Headquarters of the not-for-profit 
Institute for Rapid Transit are in the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago. Of- 
ficers are: president—Walter J. Mc- 
Carter, general manager of Chicago 
Transit Authority and former president 
of TRC; vice president and treasurer 

Donald C, Hyde, general manager, 


Cleveland Transit System; executive 
secretary—David Q. Gaul, formerly 
engineer for TRC 

Specific objectives of the Institute 
for Rapid Transit are to promote and 
co-ordinate technological advances in 
rapid transit equipment and facilities; 
to collect, analyze and distribute data 
on technologies and developments 
pertinent to the progress of rapid tran- 
sit; to co-operate with the American 
Transit Association in matters con- 
cerned with rapid transit; to maintain 
liaison with planning and other or- 
ganizations; to serve as spokesman for 
the rapid transit section of the trans- 
portation industry, and to study rapid 
transit planning and co-ordination of 
rapid transit and suburban railroad 
planning, when requested. 
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Last winter’s lesson: 


Get WEED CHAINS 


Earlier 


Thousands of trucks were tied up 
by early snows last winter—caught unpre- 
pared without the WEED V-Bar TIRE 
CHAINS that would have kept them roll- 
ing. The result was soaring overhead costs, 
broken schedules, disappointed customers. 
Don’t risk having this happen to your 
trucks. You’re sure to need WEED CHAINS 
this winter so get yours now and have the 
traction you can trust—right from the 
start. Don’t settle for anything less than 
genuine WEED CHAINS. 


<2 


Q>-, 





In Business 
for Your Safety 


me GET THEM NOW 


Check your tire chains 
now. Make necessary 
repairs early. Order 
new chains from your 
Weed Chain distributor. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago (Melrose Park), Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, ™* ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LTD., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Circ 


e Item No. 4—Reader Service Card 





Newsmen to Judge 
ATA Contest 


Three veteran Washington newsmen 
are serving as judges in the American 
Trucking Associations’ 1961 News- 
paper Safety Writing Competition, it 
was announced. 

The judges are Ed Koterba, colum 
nist for United Features Syndicate: 
Julius Frandsen, news editor of the 
Washington bureau of United Press 
International; and Walter T. Ridder, 
Washington bureau chief, Ridder Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

The ATA Newspaper Safety Writ- 
ing Competition offers $2,700 in prize 
money to writers for daily, weekly and 
semi-weekly newspapers and wire 
services throughout the United States 
for the best news stories and editorials 
on highway safety. 

The ATA Newspaper Safety Writ- 
ing Competition is divided into three 
categories—series of stories, single 
stories and editorials. Three cash 
prizes, $500 for first, $300 for second 
and $100 for third place, will be 
awarded in each category. Engraved 
plaques will be presented to the news- 
papers or wire services employing the 
winning writers. 

Once again this year the special 
plaque, which was inaugurated in 
1960, will be offered to the newspaper 
which conducted the most effective 
overall traffic safety campaign between 
January 1, 1961 and September 10, 
1961 

All other entries in the contest must 
have been published in newspapers of 
general, paid circulation between May 
21, 1961 and September 10, 1961 
inclusive. 

Names of the winners will be 
announced on or about October 12, 
1961 in Washington, D. C., at the 
American Trucking Associations’ an- 
nual convention 





Traveler's Prayer 


God, be with us this day. 

Watch over us, insure us against 
danger, protect us from harm. 
Be ever at our side—to light, to 
guard, to rule and guide us 

safely to our journey’s end. 
(The American Legion 

Dept. of Indiana) 
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Latest Traffic Accident Data 


From Page 6 


400) and Des Moines, Iowa (209,- 
000). 

For seven months 240 of the cities 
still had perfect records. Of these 
the three largest were: Allentown, 
Pa. (108,300), Alexandria, Va. (91,- 
000) and Hampton, Va. (89,300). 

The three leading cities in each 
population group at the end of July, 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 

Reg. Pop 
Rate Rate 

Group I (Over 1,000,000 Pop.) 
Los Angeles, Calif 13.5 
Detroit, Mich. 10.5 
Chicago, Ill. . . 3 - 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Houston, Tex. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Group III (500,000 to 


Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Group IV (350,000 to 500,000 Pop 


Columbus, Ohio l. 6.2 
Portland, Ore. . Li? HS: 
Atlanta, Ga. 1.9 


Group V (200,000 to 350,000 


Providence, R. | i? 
St. Paul, Minn 1.3 
Tulsa, Okla. 1.3 


Group VI (100,000 to 200.000 Pop 


Allentown, Pa. . 0.0 0 
South Bend, Ind. 0.3 1 
Topeka, Kan. 0.3 l 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 Pop 
Alexandria, Va. 0.0 0. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 0.0 0. 
Kenosha, Wis. 0.0 0 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 Pop 


Anderson, Ind. 0.0 0.0 
Boise, Idaho . 0.0 0.0 
Lafayette, Ind. 0.0 0.0 


Group IX (10,000 to 25,000 Pop.) 
Pampa, Tex 0.0 0.0 


Covina, Calif 0.0 0.0 
Lake Worth, Fla 0.0 0.0 


CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


a 


FIRST 7 MONTHS, 
1960 TO 1961] 


| o* op 

bocssl 

NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
7 MONTHS 


-2% 


GRRE increast— ry, AND OVER 
~__] INCREASE-UNDER 11 
GERRI DECREASES OR NO CHANGE 


AG REPORTS INCOMPLETE See State Record table on page 40 for exact changes 











MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES __ 
Corresponding Months | 4 Mos. Mov. Ave.* 
| 1956- 1959- | 1960- 1959- 1960- 
1956 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1961 | 1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
10% | / VP 
— 5% 
—— 1 


DEATHS 


January 2,954 2,824 2,890 2,660 
February 2,652 2,401 2,380 2,280 14% 
March 2,940 2,879 2,400 2,810 4% 
April 2,970 2,680 2,960 2,990 || + 1% + 1% 
May 3,094 3,199 3,330 3,130 || + 1% + 1% 
June 3,338 3,138 3,210 3,110 7% ( + 1% 
July 3.555 3,286 3,450 3,310 , — 5% 
months..21,503 20,407 20,620 20,290 

August ... 3,535 3,502 3,470 

September .. 3,653 3,381 3,490 

October 3,476 3,386 3,690 

November 3,603 3,527 3,430 

December 3,858 3,707 3,500 


Total 39,628 37,910 38,200 


All 1956 and 1959 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. The 1960 
and 1961 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 

The 1961 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1960 to 1961 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1960-1961 change 
in the entire country. First reports are preliminary, so revisions are made from time 
to time as later reports are received for the various months. Thus, figures above for 
1961 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in 
future issues of TRAFFIC SAFETY. 

*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four 
months instead of one month. For example, the July figure shows the change be- 
tween the totals for April-July 1960 and April-July 1961, etc. Adding several 
months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected by 
differences in the number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random 
variations, etc. 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle tration death rate which is the number of ranking is by total vehicle registrations— 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- from large to small. ; 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- tration figures are for the year 1960 and — an = oaner with 1960. 
curred on home or work premises) are were supplied by R. L. Polk & Co. population death rate is the num- 

: : : e : : ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
not included; nor are deaths in the city Cities are ranked by registration death an annual basis. Populations are as of 
from accidents occurring outside. rates—from low to high. When two or April, 1960, or later censuses taken by the 

Rankings are based on the 1961 regis- more cities have exactly the same rate, U. S. Bureau of the Census. 





s Reg. Pop Seven Months ‘ ‘op Seven Months 
Rate Rate 1961 1964 t t 1961 1960 1959 


REPORTING CITIES 0 8.3 5. Hartford, Conn. 3 
Tacoma, Wash. ’ 
Group I ‘ 0 and over) Lansing, Mich 
. Trenton, N. | 
Los Angeles, Calif.....195 213 d ; 9. Madison, Wis 
eee Mich 102 113 ; . Bridgeport, Conn. 
I 163 130 1 2 7.4 . Uaes, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa 86 104 2. / - Rockford, Ill. 
t roup 2 8.2 . Salt Lake City, Utah 
New York, N 'Y. 2 335 , : . Arlington, Va. 
15. Canton, Ohio 
( » Il (7s to 1 . Jackson, Miss. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio ; / : . Glendale, Calif. 
Houst Tex 5 i 2.0 9.1 . Santa Ana, Calif 
4 ties th F 2 20. Berkeley, Calif 
St. Louis, Me ; a Waterbury, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md . Elizabeth 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Group III «° Ot 5 Flint, Mich. 2. Rome 
: . Little Rock, Ark. . ' bs est Palm Beach, Fla. 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 2 Winston-Salem, N ; 3 I. vuux City, Iowa 
Seatt Ne 3 8 7. Erte, Ps 1.5 5. Past Lauderdale, Fla. 
Cincinnati = . istif Tex ] 5 1 l Bethlehem, Pa 
filwaukee 3 ncoln, Net 5 l 7. Billing 
Pittsburgh, Pa 2 2 . ; 30. Baton Rouge, La 12 1 Independence "sis 
Dallas, Tex . 31. Spokane, Wash 1 9. Bloomington, Minn 
San Antonio, Tex 2 ‘ Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 3 1 » Sioux Falls I 
All citie this 2 re . New Haven, Conn : 1. Midland 
New Orleans, La J Peoria, Ill. ’ East St 
San Dieg ( 3 3 4 l Fort Wayne, Ind : . Schenectady 
Anaheim, Calif. i y . Bay City. ORY 
( p IV «3 to SO Fresno, Calif I . Kettering, Ohio 
3 f ' Wh it 


. Warren, Mich. 
. Augusta, Ga 
. Aurora, Ill. 
. Lake Charles, La. 
- Ann Arbor, Mich. 
28. Manchester, N. H. 
. Raleigh, N. C. 
Santa Monica, Calif 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
. Decatur, Ill. 
. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa. 
. Odessa, Tex. 
. Royal Oak, Mich. 
. Lincoln Park, Mich. 
. Bloomfield, N. J. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Racine, Wis. 
Wilmington, Del 
Y 
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ynkers Y ? ’ l 3 0. Newton, Mass 
Shreveport, La. : 1. Muncie, Ind 
Savi  & 7 f 3 2. Durham, N. ¢ 
Car ge idese i Covington, Ky. 
icensaana, Tenn ° Joliet 
Pasadena, Calif 14.7 . Stockton, Calif. 
Portsmouth, Va 3 W arwick . a 
Kansas City, Kan : . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
pu hris ic ll . Huntington, W. Va 

. Las Vegas, Nev. 
Dearborr I t . Compton, Calif 
Beaumor ¢ 3 12 1. Lynchb Va 
Youngstowr 1 15.4 Wheeling Ns \ 
Pr lence Bf 7 § Hammon nd 1 3. Lexington, Ky 
St. Paul, Minn ! , . $$. Sac nt ‘ ! 22 Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Tulsa, Okla 1 1 I 3 5 yu : . Lawton, Okla. 
Charlotte, N. € ! 2 . . $7 ibboc ¢ ¢ . Lancaster, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio 2 > 7 Dulu Mint > i¢ All cities in this gro 
Dayton, Ohio 2 News eN / 21 Columbia ( 
Albuquerque, N. ! Wichi Ils ‘ ? > if Burbank, c ait. 
Rochester, N. Y 3 1 nr 5.1 79. Mount Ve 

: Norwalk, Conn. 
Ip ‘ t 0,01 . Waco, Tex 

». Gadsden, Ala 

High Point, N. ¢ 
Waltham, Mass. 
New lle, N 
Pueblo, Co 
Lakewous 
San Lear 
Rene Ne 
Davenre 


tor 


Columbus, Ohx 
Portland, Ore 
Atlanta, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn 
Kansas City, Mc 
Indianapolis, Ind 
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Oakland, Calif 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Fort Wort Tex 
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Wichita, K 
Toledo, Ohio 8. Gre 
Richmond, Va 
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Tyler, Tex 
Pontiac, Mich 
Roanoke, Va 
Parma, Ohio 
Dubuque, lowa 
Portland, Maine 
Great Falls, Mont 
Riverside, Calif 
Medford, Mass 
Reading, Pa 
Springfield, Mo. 
Waukegan, Il 
West Allis, Wis 
Pensacola, Fla 
Brockton, Mass. 
Roseville, Mich 
Lorain, Ohio 
Eugene, Ore 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
Alameda, Calif 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Rock Island, Ill 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Vallejo, Calif 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Council Blutfs, lo 
Stamford, Conr 
Jackson, Micl 
Tuscaloosa Ala 
Brookline, Mass 
Charleston, W. V 
Pomona, Calit 
Pasadena, Tex 
Greenwich, Conn 
Livonia, Mich 
East Chicago, Ind 
Richmond, Calif 


Group VIII ¢ 


Anderson, Ind. 
Boise, Idaho 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Whittier, Ca 
Appleton, Wi 
Englewood, Colo. 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Salina .an 

Oxnard, Calif. 
Poughkeepsie, N 
Richmond, Ind. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Gastonia, N. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Marion, Ohio 

East Detroit, Mich 
Bloomington, Ind 
Boulder, ) 


s 


Menlo Park, Calit 
Massillon, Ohio 
Michigan City, Ind 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Janesville, Wis 
Manchester, Conn 
W ausa 5 
South Euclid, Ohio 
Westfield, N. J 
Easton, Pa 

Jackson, Tenn. 
3aldwin Park, (¢ 
Findlay, Oh 

Oak Park 
Burlington, Iowa 
Edina, Ming 

Fond du Lac, Wis 
Grand Island, Neb 
Steubenville, Ohi 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
West Haven, Conn 
Allen Park, Mich. 
Manitowoc, 

Birmin ham 

Iowa City. 

Kirkw 

Santa Fe, N 
Hackensack, N 
Sherman, Tex 
Burlington, Vt 
Brownsville, Tex 
Concord, N. H 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Shaker Heiehts. Ohio 
Madison Hts., Mich 
Mt. Clemens. Micl 
Oak Ridge. Tent 
Carlsbad, N. M 

W ilmett I! 


Se 


ven Months 


1960 195 


1961 


) Rate 


Reg. Pop 


Rat 


Urbana, Hl. 

kast Lansing, Mich 
Highland rark, Il. 
Crantord, N. J. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Park Forest, tli 
Enfield, Conn 
Belmont, Mass 
Needham, Mass. 


Redwood City, Calit 


Yakima, Wash 
Everett, Wash 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Piainfield, IN. J 
Elmira, N. Y 
Rochester, Minn 
Pine Blutt, Ark 
Vancouver, W 
Zanesville, ¢ 
Pocatello, ) 
Champaign, Ill. 
Joplin Mo 

Fargo, N. D 
Salinas, Calif. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Garland, Tex 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Montebello, Calif 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Wis 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
h J 


It ai, Mo 
National City, Calif. 
D 


Minot 

Kingston, N Y 
Kankakee, Ill. 
Mason City, Iowa 
Aust Minn 
Midlan Micl 
Goldsboro, N. ¢ 
Lockport, N 
Milford, Conn 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Mansfield, Ohi 
Muskegon, Mich 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Rahway, N. J. 

El Cerrito. Cali 


Aurora, Colo 


Middletown, Conr 
New London, Conn 
Wallingford, C 
Elyria, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
1s 
I 


Hazel Park, Mich 
Beverly Hills. Calif 
La Mesa, Calif 
Oshkosh, Wis 

St. Louis Park, Mi 
Highland Park, M 
Ventura ( lif 
Danville, Va 
Wyoming, Mich 
Des Plaines, I 
Mesa, Ar 

Elmhurst. Ill 


Manhattar 

Modest 
Lackawanna, N. Y 
Ft. Pierce Fla 
Chula Vista, Calif 
Inkster, Mich 
Newark, Oh 
Lawrence, Kar 
Park Ridge 
Fairfield, Contr 
Fair Lawn, N. J 


Aw mL 


DP br shen ob I be 


Granite 

Lewist 

Elkhart 

Spartanburg, S. ¢ 

Maple Heights, Ohi 
1, Conn 


Pampa, Tex 
Cov a. Calit 
Lake W tl I 
La Porte, Ind 
Sumter, S. ; 
Manhattan, Kan 
Renton, Wash. 
»silanti Mict 
P ttst re ( 
Lombard I 
Xenia, Ohio 
Plainview, Tex 
Tiffin, Ohi 
Monterey, Calif 
Richland, Was} 
Columbia Hts., Minn 
Lufkin, Tex. 
Ottawa, Ill 
Frederick, Md 
Cape Girardezu, Mo 
So. Portland, Maine 
Texarkana, Ar 
Brownwood, 


Fairborn, 
Albert Lea 
Corsicana, ~ 
Moorhead, ! 
Hibbing. M 
Chico, Calif. 
East Haven, Conn 
Fremont, Ohi 
Ada, Okla 
Evergreen Park, I 
\« 
| 
H 
Ww 
Streator, I 
\ 1 Park. | 
Hillside, N. J 
Berkley, Mich. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
ennewick, Was! 
Woodland Calif. 
SHorewoos 
Livermore, Cz 
El Dorad 


} 


| ad 
Antioch, Cz 
Greenwood, 


Niles, Ohio 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


population estimate; state population rates are based on July 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


All figures are preliminary. To insure proper comparisons, 
1960 and 1959 figures cover the same reporting period as those 


for 1961 
Population Rate: U 


S. population rate is the estimated an- 


nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 


pattern 


State population rate is the estimated annual number 


of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly 
average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
rest of the vear. U.S. population rate is based on July 1, 1961 


Deaths 
Months Identical Periods 
Reported 1961 1960 


1959 


1961 


1961 1961 
Pop Mile 
Rate Rate 


1, 1960 population estimates, U. 
ington, D.C, 


S. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1961 compared 


with 1960, or showed no change. 


Mileage Rate 
miles of travel. 


The number of 


(Figures in parenthesis follow 
cate the number of months for 
culated for each state.) 

*Less than .5% 


Deaths 

Months Identical Periods 
Reported 1961 1960 1959 
i92 219 255 

‘7 

629 640 

83 4 

051 908 

s4 40 

i 

i7 i? 

390 438 

D 107 110 
Tenn 7 116 396 


Utah 134 103 
Ve 3 19 53 
\ { j 
Wash 291 285 
Va 186 232 
11 i 
91 91 
224 145 
i i 


CANADIAN 


162 122 
( & 


deaths per 100 million vehicle 


ing the 1961 mileage rate indi 
which the mileage rate is cal- 


% Change 
1960 1959 1961 1961 
to to Pop. Mile. 
1961 1961 Rate Rate 
12% 25% 44 4 6 
4% 1% 23.0 
36% 16.2 
‘ 14.7 


1% 
1% 
24% + 
75% 
PROVINCES 


— 20% 
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1961 
Seven Months Reg 


i961 1960 1959 Rate 


Greenville, Tex l 
Morristown, N l 
Oswego, N. Y a. 
Martinsville, Va l 
Valparaiso, Ind l 
Greensburg, Pa l 

. Ocala, Fla. 2 
Redding, Calit 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Arkansas City, Kan 
Faribault, Minn 
Alpena, Mich 
East Moline Ill 
Rocky River, O} 

Gaines 

Norfolk, Neb 
Wethersfield, Conn 
Shelton, Conn 
Vernon, Tex 
Darien, Conn. 

. Reidsville, N. 
Elizabeth City, N. ¢ 
Fort Myers, Fla 
Brawley, Calif. 
Hopewell Va 
Merced, Calif 
Menasha, Wis 
Monroe, Mich 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Highland Park, Tex 
Kinst ( 
Beeville, Tex 
Virginia. Mint 
Homewood 
Cambridge 
Warr 


t ville ‘Ind 
. Two Rivers, Wis 
. Griffin, Ga 
1 Bois 


' Ind 
Jorth Chicago, 
Haire, Oh 
ndham. Conr 
on. Conn 
Vestern Sprines 
churwy, NC 
Westlake, Ohio 
Farmineton, Conn 
New Cana1an. Conn 
Owosso. Mich 
Beacon, N. Y 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Hamilton, Ont 10 13 


Toronto, Ont 5 
London, Ont If 3 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES 
BY STATES 1961 and 1960 


Forty-two states and the District of 
Columbia have reported their death 
and injury experience for one to six 
months of 1961 


The table below shows all of the 
injury data reported by each state, but 
little information is available on pre- 
cisely what injuries are included in 
each state's tabulation 


Differences in the ratio of injuries 
to deaths probably reflect primarily 
differences in the extent to which all 
injuries are reported. Other factors are 
undoubtedly involved, such as: (1) a 
few states omit some or all of the 
injuries in urban accidents; (2) there 
are large differences between states in 
the proportion of travel which is in 
urban area (the injury-death ratio for 
urban accidents is about four times the 
ratio for rural accidents). 


a Deathst? 


Reported 1961 1960 1961 


ia} 


k 
I 
Ir 
I 
K 


co 


2 = 
< 


DZZZZZZZAZzZz 


= sy 


> + 


Le 


tRural injuries only 

+tAll figures are preliminar 
reporting period as those for 
*Less than .5% 


The question of what injuries are 
being reported applies with equal force 
to the per cent change in injuries from 
1960 to 1961. Any tightening up of 
police administration, any emphasis on 
“get all the injuries’ is almost certain 
to bring about an increase in reported 
injuries, but probably only in minor 
ones. Similarly, instructions to “skip 
the scratches” probably would result in 
a decrease in recorded cases in many 
states. Introduction of financial respon- 
sibility laws has been observed to 
increase reported injuries sharply. 
Even the public's increased claims- 
consciousness is regarded by many 
people as an element in the growing 
number of injuries reported. With 
such factors operating to destroy com- 
parability, indicated changes in the 
number of injuries should not be 
considered as reliable 


% Change 1961 


Injuriest¥ 1960 to 1961 Ratio of 


ss Injuries to 
1960 Deaths Injuries eaths 


To insure proper comparisons, 1960 figures cover the same 
1961 


**Death and injury totals cover reports for all months indicated in this column. 
#Death totals and changes differ from national figures because those shown here are based 
on the states and months for which injury data are reported. 


tCommonwealth of Puerto Rico 
TVirgin Islands. 
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Dept. of Highways, Harrisburg, Pa. (Bulle 
tin 43) 


Irathe Control 


Special Attention to School Safety. Stanley 
lr. Siegel. The American City. June 1961 
p. 137, 139 
Trathc Flow 

The history of an Idea—on Spacing Ve 
hicles on the Highway. Bruce D. Green 
shields Tra Engineering July 1961 


p 7-18, 4% 


Winter Driving 
1960 Wont est gram 
l Stand 
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Tt:e Chat abination 1961. Committee 
on Winter Driving Hazards, National 
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Chicago 11, I 
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Book Reviews 


Decision-Making in Police Admin- 
istration by Allen P. Bristow and 
E. C. Gabard. 1961. 118 pages. Pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 
East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, III. 
$5.25. 

There is no question that a book 
on decision making in police adminis- 
tration has been sorely needed in the 
police field for a long, long time. 
Teachers and instructors in the police 
administrative field have had to rely 
to a great extent on texts used in 
business administration. These texts, 
while useful in the business field, were 
not always realistic or adequate for 
police administrative purposes 

The authors have done a fine job, 
particularly in emphasizing adequate 
and factual preparation and planning 
for decision making. Many of those 
who are close to police administra- 
tion know that all too often, police 
administrators simply do not do the 
fact-finding preparation upon which 


to properly base an honest and effec- 
tive decision. The excuse that they do 
not have time is not a good answer, 
and this book points out some of the 
reasons why. 

To police administrators and those 
progressing in their departments to 
administrative rank, this book pro- 
vides excellent material to guide them 
The many examples used throughout 
are really thought provoking and 
should give the reader a good idea 
of administrative techniques used by 
police administrators 

The development and use of such 
texts as this, is another step forward 
in making the police profession a 
reality 

Daniel G. Reynold 


director, traffic operation 


National Safety Council 


The O flicer in the Small De partment 
by Arthur S. Aubrey, Jr. 1961. 397 
pages. Published by Charles C. Thomas, 
301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Spring- 
field, Ill. $10.50 


While there has been much written 
about police work, most of it has 
been aimed at the larger departments. 
It is refreshing to learn that a well 
qualified writer has directed his efforts 
toward the officer in the small de- 
partment. 

The author recognizes the problems 
faced by the officer in a small depart- 
ment, particularly in the training field. 
In an effort to resolve this and other 
problems, the author has provided a 
well rounded text which can help 
those officers to become proficient in 
their endeavors. 

The book is well illustrated and 
complete enough to serve as a good 
textbook for all police agencies. Only 
possible weakness is absence of a list 
of outside sources and educational 
agencies where the officer can obtain 
needed information and help in the 
police and safety fields as he pro- 
gresses 

Daniel G. Reynold 
director, traffic operation 
National Safety Council 
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FEATURES 


NEW FRYE PORTABLE ASPIRATOR 


Designed specifically to provide emergency suction in ambulance, rescue units, squad cars. 


J. Sklar Manufacturing Company, 
38-04 Woodside Avenue, 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
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Silver Anniversary 


From Pan 
tion Foyer of the Pick-Congress, spon- 
sored by the Kemper Safety Founda- 


cron 


Earlier in the day—in Evanston—a 
painting of the original Trathc Insti 


tute headquarters building will be pre 


sented to the institute's director, Ber- 


1 t 
nard R. Caldwell, by Maj. Gen. George 


C. Stewart, executive vice president of 
the National Safety Council. NUTI 
will maintain open house at its build- 
ings, 405 Church St. and 1804 Hinman 
Ave., and there will also be class re- 
union luncheons. A _ block of seats 
has been reserved for the Northwest- 
innesota football game that after- 

noon 
The objectives of the silver anni- 
versary tribute, worked out by members 
of the Silver Anniversary Committee, 
rht well have been stated by the 


/ \ 
] 


ea 


late Sidney J. Williams, assistant to 
the president of the National Safety 
Council, and great friend of the Trafhic 
Institute. They are to 
e Recognize formally the beginning 
of police traffic education on a con- 
tinuing basis at the university level 
@ Recognize Northwestern University's 
progressive thinking in its support of 
police traffic education 
e Acknowledge publicly the efforts of 
key persons responsible for the estab- 
lishment and early development of the 
institute. 
e Acknowledge the need to broaden 
police trathc education programs. 
Officers of the Silver Anniversary 
Committee include: Norman Damon, 
vice president, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; Richard O. Bennett, vice 
president of the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety, and Robert E 
Raleigh, general manager of the Citi- 
zens Traffic Safety Board of Chicago 





The STEPHENSON 
RADAR SPEEDALYZER 


doubles a policeman’s enforcement capacity 


IT 1S an 


with § the 


inderstatement to say that 
STEPHENSON RADAR 
SPEEDALYZER one policeman has 
the lav ment capacity of two 
policemen without it. Although gen- 
erally operated by a two-man team, 

Ir in handle the equipment 
the arrests. It is definitely 


vw enforce 


Send coupon for further information 1 


r>. | 
7 i | 


e WOW REY 


the most scientific and accurate 
method of checking the speeding 
The SPEEDALYZER is ef- 


10) to 600 


scofflaw 
fective on cars fror 
feet distant, trucks and buses up to 
1500 feet, coming or going, at spe eds 


up to 100 miles per hour 


STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, N. J 


Please send Speedalyzer Bulletin J-8 
Please send Breathalyzer Bulletin 
Please arrange for demonstration 


| NAME 


5 I ritte 


sa 


Also manufacturers of the Breathalyzer, 


and the Minuteman Resuscitator. 
I 
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Pope Urges Drivers 
To Meet Responsibilities 


Safe driving is the duty of all, His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII told 7,000 
visitors at Castelgandolfo, Italy, his 
summer residence. 


He pointed out that the harvest of 
death reaped by road accidents ap- 
proaches that of war. He spoke shortly 
after blessing 40 new mobile film units 
which the Italian government is send- 
ing to all parts of Italy as part of its 
road safety campaign. 


“Life is a pilgrimage which car- 
ries a person from one point to another 
of the earthly globe,” Pope John said. 


“The end of our shines 


from 


voyage 
above and it is Paradise, for 


which we were created.” 


Pope John noted that to live is to 


move and to meet others, but that 
these encounters are often terrible to- 


day 


“Is it not perhaps true that nothing 
hitherto has equaled today’s perfec- 
tion in efficient and rapid means of 
making this voyage through paths of 
the earth, sea and sky? But it is also 
a frequent and sad duty to note that 
the drama of the voyage ends in the 


tragedy of death and tears. 


‘There are before us in fact 1m- 
pressive statistics of the deaths and 
injuries due to road accidents, which 
almost equal in numbers the disasters 


of past w ars. 


Pope John said Life's duties be- 
come graver in the measure in which 
men gain new capacities and new 
power to do things and to expert- 


ment 


He said that in using and abusing 
the rights of the road, man becomes 
involved in a ‘‘mystery of life and 


death which involves the responsi 


bility from which none can consider 
himself exempt. The civil laws of 
human coexistence are justly based in 
Thou shalt not kill’ 


Com- 


the great law of 


which shines among the Ten 
mandments for all time and which ts 


for all a sacred command of the Lord.” 
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Truckster Streamlines Meter Enforcement 


‘An investment that’s really paying 
dividends'’—that’s the description that 
the Camas, Washington Police De- 
partment has for its truckster 

Camas police chief, Leonard Wright, 
says that the vehicle, which has been 
equipped with a two-way radio, pro- 
vides a means of keeping the parking 
meter patrolman in touch with city 
hall or police cars at all times. 


Also, by using this two-way com 
munication system, shoplifters have 
been apprehended near the scene of 
their crime. When such trouble arises, 
businessmen call the police station and 
the call is immediately relayed by radio 
to the meter patrolman who Is already 
in a downtown area and can be at the 
store in a matter of minutes. 


The vehicle has also responded to 
a number of business district fire calls 
In this service. it handles trafic and 
helps the firemen get set up. 


Another use of the Camas truckster 
has been in helping to conduct parades 
in the downtown area. The vehicle is 
trafhic 
It enables the officer to reach 


the scene quickly 


also useful when a accident 


occufs. 


In the enforcement of parking meter 
regulations, the vehicle has exceeded 
all expectations, city officials say. 


The vehicle allows the meter patrol- 
man to make a complete circuit of 
parking meters several times faster 
than he was previously able to do on 
foot. ‘When we first began to use 
this vehicle, the number of overtime 
parking citations picked up sharply,” 
Police Chief Wright says. However, 
since then, they have again leveled off, 
indicating that motorists are making 
sure they have sufficient time on their 
meters. 


The vehicle used by the Camas Po 
lice Department has the same cab and 
body used by police departments across 
the country. It has more than paid for 
itself in increased parking meter re- 
ceipts during the three months it has 
been in operation. It is manufactured 
by Cushman Motors, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Truckster used by the Camas Police Department to enforce parking reg- 
ulations, to direct traffic at parades and fires, and for other purposes. 








SEE US IN BOOTH 28 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T. BOARD. _ emicsvitte, PA. 
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World Is Their Beat 
From Page 13 


350.00 


1950, they 


had 43 killed in trafhic and a registra- 


tion rate of 3.4 (per 10,000 registered 


In 1960, Miami suffered 26 
motor vehicle deaths 


vehicles ) 
The registration 
rate was 1.4 The city has been a 
t winner in the IACP awards 
police supervisors 
Wash., is a city with a 
uffic problem and a record of 
seriously combatting it 
its modern trafhx 
1945, the 
of 7.6 (per 
hicles). In 1960, 
its population 
sk 
death rate by 
that's progress! 
characteristics 
our older ma 
and facilities 
nunication were 


advent of the 


motor vehicle as a medium of mass 
transportation. The structure of the 
city is “frozen,” relatively speaking. 
Consequently, the problems related to 
minimizing trafic imefiiciencies—acci- 
dents and congestion—must be 
brought under control in large part by 
management and supervision. 

Traffic has given the Seattle police 
a headache in 1961, but Frank C. 
Ramon (NUTI 43), chief of police, 
is seeing to it that the enforcement 
organized, well 


program is soundly 


planned and executed. He is ably 
assisted by Milford E. Cook (NUTI 
i8), deputy chief, and Gordon N 
McDougall (NUTI 43), deputy chief 
Capt. Ralph W. Zottman (NUTI 50) 
and Lt. P. C. Leland (NUTI 52-53) 
keep adapting it to meet changing 
requirements, using trained personnel 
with NUTI even to the 
patrolman level 

If there were bandages for trath« 
headaches, Dallas, Tex., would order 
them by the carload, king-sized. Here 
is a city long destined for civic great- 


2a 
Basic tool 

of 

Efficient 


Truck 
Management 


, 
schooling 
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WAGNER°SSANGAMO 


TACHOGRAPHS 


on your trucks help cut down wasted time 


When you equip your trucks with Tachographs, you get a complete report of each 


.* 4 ’ 
truck § daily run 


Tachographs graphically record every foot of every trip... pin- 


point all starts, stops, idling time and speed, on 12- or 24-hour disc charts, or on 
8, 15, or 31-day strip charts. It costs only a few cents a day to use these “silent 


supervisors’’ to help you plan less congested routes, cut unnecessaril) 
scheduled stops, and eliminate unscheduled stops 
S.A. Parts and service are readily available. Mail coupon for 


are made in the | 


long waits at 
Wagner® Sangamo Tachographs 


details on how TACHOGRAPHS can help improve your fleet operation. 


Wagsner Electric Corporation 


6467 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo.,U.S.aA 


Please send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140 


Nome 


Company 


Address 


City & Stote 


We operote 


Since World War II, it has 
grown by leaps and bounds, its popu- 
lace and industrial expansion mush- 
rooming out of all planned propor- 
tions. In addition, it is surrounded by 
an exploding suburbia. Keeping traffic 
under control, easing congestion and 
preventing accidents is a man-sized 
job. 


Ness. 


The great rate of growth in Dallas 
is accented by the fact that the city 
was in Group IV (350,000 to 500.- 
000) at year’s end in 1951. Fifty-two 
died in Dallas traffic that year and the 
city had a death rate of 2.7. In the 
span of a decade, Dallas had moved 
into Group III (500,000-750,000) 
its 1960 census figures showed a popu- 
lation of approximately 680,000. Last 
year, 81 persons died in Dallas traffic 

one of the blackest years in her 
history—but the death rate was kept 
to 2.6, actually lower than a decade 


avo 


To meet this traffic crisis, the Dallas 
Police Department has had to be a 
truly professional organization. Chief 
of Police Jesse E. Curry (NUTI 45) 
is right on the ball. The department 
with NUTI-trained men 
They include: Charles Batchelor, Jr 
(NUTI 48), assistant chief; N. T. 
Fisher (NUTI 56-57), deputy chiet ; 
Ray Lunday (NUTI 52-53), deputy 
chief of traffic; Harold C. Kockos 
(NUTI 55-56), inspector; two cap- 
tains, two lieutenants and two sergeants 


1s loaded 


[f you look for professionally trained 
state police on the firing line, you'll 
find them wearing the uniform of the 
New York State Police. The concept 
of traffic control in the Empire State 
calls for pros all along the line. 


Professional training of police began 
in New York State in the 30's with 
the launching of the area zone schools 
for rookies but it wasn’t until the 40's 
that the state police began to upgrade 
their personnel professionally From 
1940 until 1960 control programs initi 
ated in New York have saved at least 
a thousand lives annually 


The NUTI graduates have played 
an important role in this effort. Capt 
Charles O. Mink (NUTI 44) ts ex- 
ecutive officer of the New York State 
Police, with offices in Albany. Capt 
Robert V. Annett (NUTI 39-40), 
heads the New York Thruway Police. 
Capt George W. Ashley (NUTI 41- 
{2) heads the New York Police Train- 
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ing School, at Troy, where he is aided 
by Lt. Wells S. Steckel (NUTI 43). 

Out of Albany, there is Supervising 
Lt. Donald Frederick Lang (NUTI 
43); Lt. E. M. Galvin (NUTI 40-41 ) 
and Capt. Annett of the Thruway de- 
tail. Sgt. John R. Harrison (NUTI 
57-58) is also located here, as is 
Michael Judge (NUTI 43) who re- 
signed from the state police to become 
assistant to the director of traffic of the 
New York State Thru-way Authority. 

Other NUTI grads trained to handle 
traffic include Supervising Lt. Harry 
J. Ashe (56-57), Troop C, Sidney; 
Lt. Charles P. Curin (40-41), Auburn; 
Tech. Sgt. Thomas P. Dwyer (56- 
57), Loudonville; Trooper Michael J 
Gregory (59-60), Afton; Trooper 
R. N. Kulikowski (59-60), Peekskill: 
Cpl. Frank J. Reid (58-59), Catskill; 
Sgt. Francis J. Simonis (54-55), Haw- 
thorne; Tech. Sgt. Clayton Snook (56- 
57), Troop D, Oneida; Tech. Sgt 
Paul R. Vandermark (54-55), Otego, 
and Tech. Sgt. R. J. Wullich (58-59), 
traffic supervisor of Troop A., Batavia. 

The progress of New York in put- 
ting the Action Program to work can 
actually be dramatized with compari- 
sons of the record in saving lives as 
told by the drab statistics of two dec- 
ades. 


In 1940, New York State reported 
2,452 deaths in traffic. The mileage 
death rate was 9.5 (there were non- 
traffic deaths in this total but not 
enough to change the comparisons 
greatly). By 1950, the Empire State 
experienced 1,963 traffic deaths. The 
rate was 6.2 even though travel sky- 
rocketed 40 per cent over the decade. 
Last year, there were 2,046 deaths in 
New York travel. The death rate was 
4.3. Mileage had doubled but the rate 
was cut by more than half. 

While the over-all savings in lives 
and property, accidents and injuries are 
not attributable to the state police en- 
forcement program, they do measure 
the effectiveness of all the traffic and 
safety agencies in New York, and they 
reflect the creditable performance of 
the New York State troopers. 


Not all of the NUTI grads have 
made their mark in the U.S. The 
Traffic Institute has trained police from 
Hong Kong, China, Formosa, Korea, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Mexico, 


Canada, Panama, Chile, Puerto Rico, 
Iceland and Turkey. 


In Ankara, Turkey, Mehemet Ozkul 
(NUTI 55-56) is chief of police. 
Suphi Benli (NUTI 45) is director 
of police. Celal Kosova (NUTI 52) 
is a police inspector and there are 
NUTI-trained men in the ranks. 


In the Philippines, Maj. Frank C. 
Young (NUTI 45) is chief of the 
traffic division of the Manila Police 
Department, and his right arm in the 
traffic bureau is Capt. Gerado G. Ta- 
mayo (NUTI 54-55) 

In Seoul, Korea, the chief of police 
is Jai Chul Yang (NUTI 57-58), 
while the captain in the Seoul traffic 
division is Kong Yong Kim (NUTI 
37-58). 


In Reykjavik, Iceland, the deputy 
chief of police, Olafur Jonsson, is 
from the 52-53 class 


A tragic footnote to all this is the 
fact that the institute has lost track 
of all Chinese graduates, except those 
listed as residing in the United States. 


Some of the graduates of the Traffic 
Institute have left police service. Most 
have not, however, and now hold posi- 
tions of great influence in organizations 
in or related to the traffic field. 


Toward the end of World War 
II it became apparent that there was 
a growing need for a more compre- 
hensive training program which, in 
addition to improving state and mu- 
nicipal traffic police programs, would 
cover related problems such as those 
involving traffic courts, traffic engineer- 
ing, driver licensing and program co- 
ordination. 


Today, the “West Point of traffic 
policing’’ offers the broadest program 
of comprehensive traffic training in 
the world, provides field service, re- 
search and development studies, issues 
publications, offers legal and library 
service. 

There are approximately 20,000 
graduates of Traffic Institute courses, 
960 of them graduates of the long 
the Traffic Police Administra- 
today’s alumni of the 
enforcement elite corps in command 
of the battle for traffic safety. @ 


course 


tion Program 
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Visit Us at Booth 48 at the 
National Safety Conference 
In Chicago 
October 16 Through 20 


PLAQUES © TROPHIES 
EMBLEMS 
INCENTIVE AWARDS 


SS-10 


TWO TONE Jewelers Bronze Etching with 
"Shield of Sofety'’ in Bronze and Enameled 
Green. Genuine Walnut Shield—10''x10'/2"’. 


SS-10 AWARD OF MERIT 
$10.95 


SS-11 PLAIN RIBBON 
EACH 


SS-12 AWARD = 


HONO 
SS-13 PLAIN RIBBON — 
NO SHIELD 


SAFE 
DRIVER 
AWARD 


Sunray (gold 
color) figure 
and plate. 
Genuine walnut 
base. Enamel 
""SAFETY'' em- 
blem. Ht. 6"'. 


$6.35 
EACH 


Gold Plate 
Sterling Silver 
Gold Filled 
10K Gold 
Set with synthetic Sapphires, Rubies, Em- 
eraids, White Sapphires at $1.75 each 
additional. 


glazed enamel, 
gold plated pin 
and safety lock 
catch. $10.50 
per doz. (plus 
Fed. Tax). 


Write for complete catalog 


WILLIAMS JEWELRY & MFG. CO. 


DEPT. TS-10, 10 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. CEntral 6-5018 
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TAKING CHANCES WITH 
YOUR STUDENTS... 
INSURE THEIR SAFETY 

WITH A WELL EQUIPPED 


SAFETY PATROL 


GRAUBARD’S Equipment is 
nationally known as the school 
safety equipment “That Pro- 
motes Safety.” It does this by 
fulfilling both of the condi- 
tions essential to a really ef- 


fective SAFETY PATROL. 


FIRST, it gives each patrol mem- 
ber a sense of responsibility and 


a pride in doing his job well. 


SECOND, being “Standard Equip- 
ment” it is recognized by school 
children and motorists alike for 
its authenticity, assuring their re- 


spect and complete cooperation. 


Write for FREE CATALOG and 
complete information 


and prices. 


GRAUBARD’S 


236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 





New Role on New Roads 


total benefits to highway users? The 
answer to this question will be a 
matter of Opinion until we have new 
information to resolve the issue 

It is not difficult to note changes 
in highway transportation which will 
influence trafhc patrol ac- 
tivity. To estimate the nature and ex- 
tent of changes resulting from these 
influences is not so easy. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe, however, that in 
the future, manpower costs will force 
additional mechanization and automa- 


inevitably 


tion. In congested areas, observation 
of trathc movement 
make use of aircraft 


may increasingly 
close circuit tele- 
vision, and electric or mechanical de- 
vices for sensing traffic speed and 
volume and signalling delays and 
congestion. Radio communication be- 
tween patrol units or control points on 
the road and vehicles in traffic may be- 
come common. Because accident in- 
less adaptable to 
mechanization to increase productivity 
of patrol units, it may well be less 


emphasized in the future 


vestigation seems 


Greater specialization of patrol on 


} 
limited access roads seems inevitable 


because of their design, but less spe 


cialization may be the trend else 


Ww he re si) 


lowa Gets Tough 
With Drinking Drivers 


The Iowa Department of Publi 
Safety has won the right to suspend 
before trial the driver license of a per- 
son charged with driving while in 
toxicated 

sion the 
time ago 
Vy, in effect 
ling for in 
on arrest 
runk driving 

Iowa Safety Commissioner D. M 
Statton pronounced the tough policy 
on the basis of a section of Iowa law 
iuthorizing the safety department to 
suspend without prior hearing the li 
ense of a driver arrested for an of 
fense that would require mandatory 
evocation upon conviction 


lrunk driving 
harge in lowa means n 
tion of a license 


Conviction on a 
andatory revo 


Statton’s policy was attacked by an 
Iowa county bar association which 
fought a test case through a district 
court and into the Iowa Supreme 
Court. 


The department's policy was upheld 
by both courts. The Supreme Court 
decision said the policy of immediate 
suspension in drunk driving cases is 
clearly within the police powers of 
the safety department. 

Since the policy went into effect, 
many lowa drivers charged with 
drunken driving have had their li- 
censes lifted immediately. 

The policy is credited by the safety 
department with having a major psy- 
chological effect on Iowa drivers with 
the result that it has tended to dis- 
courage intoxicated driving 

Another effect is the hastening of 
legal procedures in drunk driving 
cases. Since the driver is already sus- 
pended he has no incentive to attempt 
to delay his case in court. 


YOU can 
PREVENT 





Hold heavy trucks and trailers securely 
with ease. Prevent accidents caused by 
vehicle moving away from dock while load- 
ing or unloading. Safety Wheel Blocks are 
rugged, strong and practically indestruct- 
ible, because they're STEEL CASTINGS. 
Easy to handle, Safety Wheel Blocks are 
your best insurance against costly accidents. 
$12.35 ea. $11.45 ea. 
1-5 blocks 6 or more 

FOB Hammond, Indiana 

Order now for immediate delivery! 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP. 
164 BSUMMER STREET + HAMMOND, INOLANA 
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Publication of product announcements in 


EQUIPMEN 


this section should not be 


construed as endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


New Anti-Jackknife Device 


A patented automatic hydraulic 
safety device claimed to reduce driver 
fatigue, improve control and prevent 
accidental jackknifing of tractor-trailer 
units 


The M-B Stabilizer is mounted on 
the fifth wheel of the truck tractor and 
has a movable hydraulic cylinder op 
erating on a fixed shaft and piston. 
A drop pin is installed about 2 feet 
ahead of the king pin in the trailer’s 
fifth wheel wear plate and requires 
il in. clearance between the wear 
plate and the floor of the trailer. This 
drop pin engages in a the 
cylinder. The pivoting action of the 
trailer at the fifth wheel applies a 
force to the cylinder moving it along 
the fixed shaft. The flow of oil in 
side the cylinder from one side of the 
piston to the other is automaticallly 
and continuously controlled by a valve 
at the factory to prevent any 
abnormal change in the angle between 


slot on 


pre set 


the tractor and trailer which ts faster 
than normal 
effort on the 
driver and in no way interferes with 
M-B claims 


absorber action re 


action. It re 
part ot 


stecring 
quires no the 
the operation of his rig 
this lateral shock 
duces driver fatigue considerably as it 
side 


greatly reduces 


sway, wind whip and road rhythm. By 


eliminates or 


lowering driver fatigue, a widely re 
ognized factor in accidents, the Stabil 
izer helps bring this factor under 


better control 


For deliberate jackknife operations, 
such as backing up to a loading dock, 
the Stabilizer automatically disengages 


After loading is completed, and as the 
tractor-trailer is returning to a straight 
position, the Stabilizer automatically 
re-engages without further attention. 

The M-B Universal Stabilizer can be 
mounted on any fifth wheel except the 
automatic type. It has been tested by 
the National Safety Council in cooper- 
ation with the University of Wiscon- 
sin and it does not conflict with ICC 
regulations. M-B CorPORATION, NEW 
Ho tsTEIN, WIs., distributor's 
name and address. 


(Item 41) 


giving 


Dual Treadle Valve 


A new safety device for buses and 
trucks has just been announced by 
Williams Power Brake Equipment Co. 
of Portland, Oregon. Designed to pro- 
tect single unit vehicles from runaway 
in case of failure of any part of the 
air system. 


Called a DUAL TREADLE 
VALVE” it is basically two applica 
tion valves mounted side-by-side and 
fed by two separate air storage reser- 
mounted on 


voirs with a check valve 


line so if air ts lost from 


one system or axle the other tank will 


each feed 
still provide air for the other axle or 


axles. A single pedal applies force 
to the two application units through a 
compensating level actuating the two 
independent air systems so that the 


brake 


trolled axle by axle 


vehicle's system can be con- 


When plumbed 
in the prescribed man- 
ner, a failure of any component in the 


into a vehicle 
air system controlling one axle will 
affect the functioning of the bal 
ance of the braking systen 


(Item 42) 
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Guardrail Maintainer 


fc* 


Designed to wash guardrails, scrape 
off old paint, and even repaint guard- 
rails of all types. 

The machine named the 
‘Guardrail Maintainer” was developed 
to perform all these functions faster 
than methods with the 
least amount of disturbance to normal 
traffic. 

Consisting of 


new 
conventional 


five separate com- 
ponents, the ‘Maintainer’ 1s designed 
to perform one operation at a time, 
while being propelled by a vehicle. 
For example, if the guardrail is to be 
washed, the washing attachment hooks 
up to the boom at the front of the 
truck and quick connect water lines 
are engaged. The truck pulls up next 
to the guardrail and the washer 1s 
locked position. The 
truck then drives along the rail with 
To remove 
old paint, the brushes in the washer 
are replaced with heavy duty wire 
The water is shut off and the 
1S ready 


into washing 


the washer in operation. 


brushes 


machine to go 


All three of the operations are per- 
the front of the truck op- 
erating from a telescoping boom and 


formed a 


extension arm assembly that attaches 
in place of the front bumper. This 
unit is designed to allow up and down 
movement of the truck as well as dif 
ferences in the height of the guard- 
rail in relation to the ground. It also 
allows movement of 
the truck as it is being driven along 
that the 
does an excellent job ot 


for side to side 


Tests have shown 
Maintainer” 
performing all three operations at a 
minimum of Ross AND WHIT! 
COMPANY, West MAD SON 


STREET, CHI ILLINOIS. 
(Item 43) 
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New Data on Drinking and Accidents 


that the greatest 
ivers fatally in- 
trol_ group 
Forty-six 


per 


to home than were the 


that almost 


the fatally in 
the ontrol 
ng stolen 

i drag rac« 
irivers, all in 
whe s¢ AC I 
prior medi 

s pointed out 
latter 
i that the oc- 
the medical 


be used in 


these 


medi al 


ition of programs ol! 
restrictions on the basis of 


present evidence 


he 


fatally injured were si 


report also showed that those 
enificantly closer 
similarly ex 
drivers, and 
fatally in 
York City 
Haddon re 


Was con 


sed. but non-involved 
none of those 
le New 
Dr. McCarroll and Dr 


that the ix 


1 lived outs 
group 

Although few 
women were driving at the times and 
places of the predominantly nighttime 
ind early morning males 
were nonetheless statistically over-rep 


ported 


posed entirely of n 


accidents, 


resented in the case group 


Bulletin N. Y. State Depart 
' Healt/ 





ONE MAN SPEED 


Check these features: 
* Provable Accuracy 
* Automatic Operation 
* One Man Control 


Write Today! 





“22” AUTOMATIC SPEED-WATCH 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


TRAFFIC HOUSE, INC. 
Marshall 2, Michigan 


ENFORCEMENT 


* 22' Timing Area 

* Midgit Road Tubes 

* No License Necessary 
* Low Cost 


Solve YOUR 
Safety Problem 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
American Chain & Cable 
Beam's Mfg. Co 
Calumet Steel Castings Co 
Econolite Corp 
Graubard’s Inc 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
Magno-Saf-T Board 
Morton Salt Co. 

Portoclinic Instrument 
Sales Aid 

Sklar, J. Mfg. Co. 
Stephenson Corp. 
Irafhc House 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Williams Jewelry & Mfg. Co. 








MAGNETIC 
“VIZ *U* LIZER™ 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—14" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 

Scale model vehicles and traffic equip- 
ment supplied 


For details write 
SALES AID CO. 


354 Nassau St. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Use the READER SERVICE POSTCARDS 


© to obtain information on advertised products 


© to obtain material on new products and literature 
¢ to order subscriptions to TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Here's how to use card #+2—the first set of numbers item in which you're interested and we'll ask the 
is keyed to products advertised throughout the maga- manufacturer to send you full information without 
zine, the second set to items shown in the New obligation. No postage is required when the card is 
Product section and the third set to the Safety Prod- mailed in the United States. 

ucts Literature section. Simply circle the number of any 


Ad. wurdieed P. nie chs 


—are included for your benefit 
to help you solve accident prob- 
lems. To get full information 
on a product in which you are 
especially interested, circle the 
corresponding page number on 
the Reader Service Postcard. 


New Safety 


Equipment 


—shown in the special section, 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for inclusion in this listing. 


Safety Product 
ol: f era f ure 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets describing 
equipment and services to help 
you solve your traffic safety 
problems. You can build a val- 
uable reference file with these 
free publications. 


IMPORTANT—Be sure to fill in 
your name, organization and ad- 
dress in the space provided on 
this side of the post card. 


OCTOBER, 1961 

Prices ore subject to a 10% discount to 
National Safety Council Members 

2 10 

To To 

1 9 99 

Subscription (12 issues) ea... . $4 50 $4 00 $3.50 $2.80 
(Add $.70 per subscription tor foreige exceot Cando ond °or American Union) 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSTALLATIONS NOTE—This Item has been ap 
for purchase by the Federal Supply Service. DO NOT USE THIS ORDER 
FORM. Refer to ‘‘Price list of N.S.C. Materials to U.S. Government 
Agencies."* 


Send __ subscriptions to Traffic Safety (311.01) 


In ordering subscriptions for members of your staff attach separate sheet 
showing names and addresses so that we can send their magazine directly 
to them each month, without delay. 

All prices shown are based on a single order for delivery in one shipment 
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The advertising pages of Saffic Safety 


. . . your guide to products of importance to your safety program 


Keep up-to-the minute on all the latest advances in 
traffic and transportation safety products and services 
through the advertising pages and new equipment edi- 
torial features in Traffic Safety. 


Should you want additional information or special con- 
sultation on your specific problems, don't hesitate to 
write to the manufacturers. They welcome your inquiries 


and will answer your questions without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine the 
products advertised or mentioned in the editorial fea- 
tures, staff engineers and technicians review all product 
information in an effort to determine that descriptions 
and performance claims are accurate. It should not be 
construed, however, that commercial products are ap- 


proved or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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“SAFETY SALTING' FOR YOUR 
MOTORING SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION ON MORTON 
SAFE-T-SALT, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please have a Morton Salt representative ca/l me for an 
appointment to explain all the advantages of your Safe-T- 
Salt program, 


Name 
Title 


Address 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. TSI 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, til 
+ T s/t k M 
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turn om 


a dime 
---set there 


Maximum maneuverability when you want it— 
where you want it! Harley-Davidson Police Motor- 
cycles are ready for anything on a moment’s notice. Police 
Solos and Servi-Cars streak to the scene of a crime or accident 
with unequalled speed. They thread their way through snarls 
that would stop other types of vehicles in their tracks. 


Harley-Davidson Police Motorcycles command the respect of 
officers. They are comfortable to ride — and are always depend- 
able. More than 55 years of Harley-Davidson motorcycle experi- 
ence is built into them. Little wonder Harley-Davidson’s are the 
finest police vehicles in the world. 


Send for your free copy of the new, com- 
pletely illustrated Harley-Davidson Police 
Motorcycle brochure. Address your request 

to Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., Dept. TS-10. 


RLEY-DAVIOSON a] 
og rPowrce MOTORCYCLES 





Stretching the long arm of the law 


HA RL EY- DAVIDS ON se 
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